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The Mission of Spiritual Science 

This year I shall again be giving a series of lectures on 
subjects related to Spiritual Science, as I have done now for 
several years past. Those of my audience who attended those 
previous lectures will know what is meant here by the term, 
Spiritual Science (Geisteswissenschaft). For others, let me 
say that it will not be my task to discuss some abstract branch 
of science, but a discipline which treats the spirit as 
something actual and real. It starts from the premise that 
human experience is not unavoidably restricted to sense- 
perceptible reality or to the findings of human reason and 
other cognitive faculties in so far as they are bound up with 
the sense-perceptible. Spiritual Science says that it is 
possible for human beings to penetrate behind the realm of 
the sense-perceptible and to make observations which are 
beyond the range of the ordinary intellect. 

This introductory lecture will describe the role of Spiritual 
Science in present-day life, and will show how in the past this 
Spiritual Science — which is as old as humanity — appeared 
in a form very different from the form it must take today. In 
speaking of the present, I naturally do not mean the 
immediate here and now, but the relatively long period during 
which spiritual life has had the particular character which has 
come to full development in our own time. 


Anyone who looks back over the spiritual life of mankind will 



see that “a time of transition” is a phrase to be used with care, 
for every period can be so described. Yet there are times 
when spiritual life takes a leap forward, so to speak. From the 
16 th century onwards, the relationship between the soul and 
spiritual life of human beings and the outer world has been 
different from what it was in earlier times. And the further back 
we go in human evolution, the more we find that men had 
different needs, different longings, and gave different answers 
from within themselves to questions concerning the great 
riddles of existence. 

We can gain a clear impression of these transition periods 
through individuals who lived in those days and had retained 
certain qualities of feeling, knowing and willing from earlier 
periods, but were impelled to meet the demands of a new 
age. 

Let us take an interesting personality and see what he 
makes of questions concerning the being of man and other 
such questions that must closely engage human minds — a 
personality who lived at the dawn of modern spiritual life and 
was endowed with the inner characteristics I have just 
described. I will not choose anyone familiar, but a sixteenth 
century thinker who was unknown outside a small circle. In his 
time there were many persons who retained, as he did, 
mediaeval habits of thinking and feeling and wished to gain 
knowledge in the way that had been followed for centuries, 



and yet were moving on towards the outlook of the coming 
age. I shall be naming an individual of whose external life 
almost nothing is historically known. From the point of view of 
Spiritual Science, this is thoroughly congenial. Anyone who 
has sojourned in the realm of Spiritual Science will know how 
distracting it is to find attached to a personality all the petty 
details of everyday life that are collected by modern 
biographers. On this account, we ought to be thankful that 
history has preserved so little about Shakespeare, for 
instance; the true picture is not spoilt — as it is with Goethe — 
by all the trivia the biographers are so fond of dragging in. I 
will therefore designate an individual of whom even less is 
known than is known about Shakespeare, a seventeenth 
century thinker who is of great significance for anyone who 
can see into the history of human thinking. 

In Francis Joseph Philipp, Count von Hoditz and 
Wolframitz, who led the life of a solitary thinker during the 
second half of the seventeenth century in Bohemia, we have 
a personality of outstanding importance from this historical 
point of view. In a little work entitled Li bell us de nominis 
convenientia — I have not inquired if it has since been 
published in full — he set down the questions which occupied 
his soul. If we immerse ourselves in his soul, these questions 
can lead us into the issues that a reflecting man would 
concern himself with in those days. This lonely thinker 
discusses the great central problem of the being of man. With 



a forcefulness that springs from a deep need for knowledge, 
he says that nothing so disfigures a man as not to know what 
his being really is. 

Count von Hoditz turns to important figures in the history of 
thought, for instance to Aristotle in the fourth century B.C., 
and asks what Aristotle says in answer to this question — 
what the essential being of man really is. He says: Aristotle’s 
answer is that man is a rational animal. Then he turns to a 
later thinker, Descartes, and puts the same question, and 
here the answer is that man is a thinking being. But on 
reflection he comes to feel that these two representative 
thinkers can give no answer to his question; for — as he says 
— in the answers of Aristotle and Descartes he wanted to 
learn what man is and what he ought to do. When Aristotle 
says that man is a rational animal, that is no answer to the 
question of what man is, for it throws no light on the nature of 
rationality. Nor does Descartes in the seventeenth century tell 
us what man ought to do in accordance with his nature as a 
thinking being. For although we may know that man is a 
thinking being, we do not know what he must think in order to 
take hold of life in the right way, in order to relate his thought 
to life. 

Thus our philosopher sought in vain for an answer to this 
vital question, a question that must be answered if a man is 
not to lose his bearings. At last he came upon something 



which will seem strange to a modern reader, especially if he is 
given to scientific ways of thought, but for our solitary thinker it 
was the only answer appropriate to the particular constitution 
of his soul. It was no help for him to know that man is a 
rational animal or a thinking being. At last he found his 
question answered by another thinker who had it from an old 
tradition. And he framed the answer he had thus discovered in 
the following words: Man in his essence is an image of the 
Divine. Today we should say that man in his essence is what 
his whole origin in the spiritual world makes him to be. 

The remaining remarks by Count von Hoditz need not 
occupy us today. All that concerns us is that the needs of his 
soul drove him to an answer which went beyond anything 
man can see in his environment or comprehend by means of 
his reason. If we examine the book more closely, we find that 
its author had no knowledge gained direct from the spiritual 
world. Now if he had been troubled by the question of the 
relation between sun and earth, he could, even if he were not 
an observer himself, have found the answer somewhere 
among the observations collected by the new forms of 
scientific thought. With regard to external questions of the 
sense-world he could have used answers given by people 
who had themselves investigated the questions through their 
own observations and experiences. But the experiences 
available to him at that time gave no answer to the questions 
concerning man’s spiritual life, his real being in so far as it is 



spiritual. Clearly, he had no means of finding persons who 
themselves had had experiences in the spiritual world and so 
could communicate to him the properties of the spiritual world 
in the same way as the scientists could impart to him their 
knowledge about the external world. So he turned to religious 
tradition and its records. He certainly assimilated his findings 
— this is characteristic of his quality of soul — but one can 
see from the way he worked that he was only able to use his 
intellect to give a new form to what he had found emerging 
from the course of history or from recorded tradition. 

Many people will now be inclined to ask: Are there — can 
there be — any persons who from their own observation and 
experience are able to answer questions related to the riddles 
of spiritual life? 

This is precisely what Spiritual Science will make people 
aware of once more: the fact that — just as research can be 
carried out in the sense-perceptible world — it is possible to 
carry out research in the spiritual world, where no physical 
eyes, no telescopes or microscopes are available, and that 
answers can thus be given from direct experience as to 
conditions in such a world beyond the range of the senses. 
We shall then recognise that there was an epoch, conditioned 
by the whole evolutionary progress of humanity, when other 
means were used to make known the findings of spiritual 
research, and that we now have an epoch when these 



findings can once more be spoken of and understanding for 
them can again be found. 


In between lay the twilight time of our solitary thinker, when 
human evolution took a rest, so to speak, from ascending 
towards the spiritual world, and preferred to rely on traditions 
passed down through ancient records or by word of mouth. In 
certain circles it began to be doubted whether it was possible 
for human beings to enter a spiritual world through their own 
powers by developing the cognitive faculties that lie hidden or 
slumbering within them. Are there, then, any rational grounds 
for saying that it is nonsensical to speak of a spiritual world 
that lies beyond the sense-perceptible? A glance at the 
progress of ordinary science should be enough to justify this 
question. Precisely a consideration of the wonderful advances 
that have been made in unraveling the secrets of external 
nature should indicate to anyone that a higher, super-sensible 
knowledge must exist. How so? 

If we study human evolution impartially, we cannot fail to be 
impressed by the exceptional progress made in recent times 
by the sciences concerned with the outer world. With what 
pride — and in a certain sense the pride is justified — do 
people remark that the vast, ever-increasing advance of 
modern science has brought to light many facts that were 
unknown a few centuries ago. For example, thousands of 
years ago the sun rose in the morning and passed across the 



heavens, just as it does today. That which could be seen in 
the surroundings of the earth and in connection with the 
course of the sun was the same then, for external 
observation, as it was in the days of Galileo, Newton, Kepler, 
Copernicus, and so on. But what could men say in those 
earlier ages about the external world? Can we suppose that 
the modern knowledge of which we are so justly proud has 
been gained by merely contemplating the external world? If 
the external world could itself, just as it is, give us this 
knowledge, there would be no need to look further: all the 
knowledge we have about the sense-perceptible world would 
have been acquired centuries ago. How is it that we know so 
much more and have a different view of the position of the 
sun and so on? It is because human understanding, human 
cognition concerning the external world, has developed and 
changed in the course of hundreds or thousands of years. 

Yes, these faculties were by no means the same in ancient 
Greece as they have come to be with us since the 16th 
century. 

Anyone who studies these changes without prejudice must 
say to himself: Men have acquired something new. They have 
learnt to see the outer world differently because of something 
added to those faculties which apply to the external sense- 
world. Hence it became clear that the sun does not revolve 
round the earth; these new faculties compelled men to think of 
the earth as going round the sun. 



No-one who is proud of the achievements of physical 
science can have any doubt that in his inner being man is 
capable of development, and that his powers have been 
remodeled from stage to stage until he has become what he 
is today. But he is called upon to develop more than outer 
powers; he has in his inner life something which enables him 
to recreate the world in the light of his inward capacity for 
knowledge. Among the finest words of Goethe are the 
following (in his book about Winckelmann): “if the healthy 
nature of man works as a unity, if he feels himself within the 
world as in a great, beautiful, noble and worthy whole, if 
harmonious ease offers him a pure and free delight: then the 
universe, if it could become conscious of itself, would rise in 
exultation at having reached its goal and would stand in 
wonder at the climax of its own being and becoming.” And 
again: “Man, placed at the summit of Nature, is again a whole 
new nature, which must in turn achieve a summit of its own. 
He ascends towards that height when he permeates himself 
with all perfections and virtues, summons forth order, 
selection, harmony and meaning, and attains in the end to the 
creation of a work of art.” 

So man can feel that he has been born out of the forces he 
can see with his eyes and grasp with his reason. But if he 
applies the unbiased observation we have mentioned, he will 
see that not only external Nature has forces which develop 
until they are observed by the human eye, heard by the 



human ear, grasped by the human reason. In the same way a 
study of human evolution will show that something evolves 
within man; the faculties for gaining exact knowledge of 
nature were at first asleep within him, and have awakened by 
stages in the course of time. Now they are fully awake, and it 
is these faculties which have made possible the great 
progress of physical science. 

Is it then inevitable that these inner faculties should remain 
as they are now, equipped only to reflect the outer world? Is it 
not perfectly reasonable to ask whether the human soul may 
not possess other hidden powers that can be awakened? May 
it not be that if he develops further the powers that lie hidden 
and slumbering within him, they will be spiritually illuminated, 
so that his spiritual eye and spiritual ear — as Goethe calls 
them — will be opened and will enable him to perceive a 
spiritual world behind the sense-world? 

To anyone who follows this thought through without 
prejudice, it will not seem nonsensical that hidden forces 
should be developed to open the way into the super-sensible 
world and to answer the questions: What is man in his real 
being? If he is an image of the spiritual world, what, then, is 
this spiritual world? 

If we describe man in external terms and call to mind his 
gestures, instincts and so forth, we shall find all these 



characteristics represented imperfectly in lower beings. We 
shall see his external semblance as an integration of instincts, 
gestures and forces which are divided up among a number of 
lower creatures. We can comprehend this because we see 
around us the elements from which man has evolved into 
man. Might it not be possible then, to use these developed 
forces to penetrate similarly into a spiritual external world and 
to see there beings, forces and objects, just as we see 
stones, plants and animals in the physical world? Might it not 
be possible to observe spiritual processes which would throw 
light on man’s inner life, just as it is possible to clarify his 
relationship to the outer world? 

There has been, however, an interval between the old and 
the modern way of communicating Spiritual Science. This was 
a time of rest for the greater part of mankind. Nothing new 
was discovered; the old sources and traditions were worked 
over again and again. For the period in question this was 
quite right; every period has a characteristic way of meeting 
its fundamental needs. So this interlude occurred, and we 
must realise that while it lasted men were in a special 
situation, different both from what had been in the past and 
from what would be in the future. In a certain sense they 
became unaccustomed to looking for the soul’s hidden 
faculties, which could have given insight into the spiritual 
world. So a time drew on when men could no longer believe 
or understand that the inner development of hidden faculties 



leads to super-sensible knowledge. Even then, one fact could 
hardly be denied: that in human beings there is something 
invisible. For how could it be thought that human reason, for 
example, is a visible entity? What sort of impartial thinking 
could fail to admit that human cognition is by its nature a 
super-sensible faculty? 

Knowledge of this fact was never quite lost, even in the time 
when men had ceased to believe that super-sensible faculties 
within the soul could be developed so as to give access to the 
super-sensible. One particular thinker reduced this faculty to 
its smallest limit: it was impossible, he said, for men to 
penetrate by super-sensible vision into a world that comes 
objectively before us as a spiritual world, just as animals, 
plants and minerals and other people are encountered in the 
physical world. Yet even he had to recognise impartially that 
something super-sensible does exist and cannot be denied. 

This thinker was Kant, who thus brought an earlier phase of 
human evolution to a certain conclusion. For what does he 
think about man’s relationship to a super-sensible, spiritual 
world? He does not deny that a man observes something 
super-sensible when he looks into himself, and that for this 
purpose he employs faculties of knowledge which cannot be 
perceived by physical eyes, however far the refinement of our 
physical instruments may be carried. Kant, then, does point to 
something super-sensible; the faculties used by the soul to 



make for itself a picture of the outer world. But he goes on to 
say that this is all that can be known concerning a super¬ 
sensible world. His opinion is that wherever a man may turn 
his gaze, he sees only this one thing he can call super¬ 
sensible: the super-sensible element contained in his senses 
in order that he may perceive and grasp and understand the 
existence of the sense-world. 

In the Kantian philosophy, accordingly, there is no path that 
can lead to observation or experience of the spiritual world. 
The one thing Kant admits is the possibility of recognising that 
knowledge of the external world cannot be attained by the 
senses, but only by super-sensible means. This is the sole 
experience of the super-sensible that man can have. 

That is the historically important feature of Kant’s 
philosophy. But in Kant’s argument it cannot be denied that 
when man uses his thinking in connection with his actions and 
deeds, he has the means to affect the sense-perceptible 
world. Thus, Kant had to recognise that a human being does 
not follow only instinctive impulses, as lower animals do; he 
also follows impulses from within his soul, and these can raise 
him far above subservience to mere instinct. There are 
countless examples of people who are tempted by a 
seductive impulse to do something, but they resist the 
temptation and take as their guide to action something that 
cannot come from an external stimulus. We need only think of 



the great martyrs, who gave up everything the sense-world 
could offer for something that was to lead them beyond the 
sense-world. Or we need only point to the experience of 
conscience in the human soul, even in the Kantian sense. 
When a man encounters something ever so charming and 
tempting, conscience can tell him not to be lured away by it, 
but to follow the voice that speaks to him from spiritual 
depths, an indomitable voice within his soul. And so for Kant it 
was certain that in man’s inner being there is such a voice, 
and that what it says cannot be compared with any message 
from the outer world. Kant called it the categorical imperatives 
significant phrase. But he goes on to say that man can get no 
further than this voice from the soul as a means of acting on 
the world from out of the super-sensible, for he cannot rise 
beyond the world of the senses. He feels that duty, the 
categorical imperative, conscience, speak from within him, but 
he cannot penetrate into the realm from which they come. 

Kant’s philosophy allows man to go no further than the 
boundary of the super-sensible world. Everything else that 
resides in the realm from which duty, conscience and the 
categorical imperative emanate is shut off from observation, 
although it is of the same super-sensible nature as the soul. 
Man cannot enter that realm; at most he can draw 
conclusions about it. He can say to himself: Duty speaks to 
me, but I am weak; in the ordinary world I cannot carry out 
fully the injunctions of duty and conscience. Therefore I must 



accept the fact that my being is not confined to the world of 
the senses, but has a significance beyond that world. I can 
hold this before me as a belief, but it is not possible for me to 
penetrate into the world beyond the senses; the world from 
which come the voices of moral consciousness, duty and 
conscience, the categorical imperative. 

We will now turn to someone who in this context was the 
exact antithesis of Kant: I mean Goethe. Anyone who truly 
compares the souls of these two men will see that they are 
diametrically opposed in their attitudes towards the most 
important problems of knowledge. Goethe, after absorbing all 
that Kant had to say about these problems, maintained on the 
ground of his own inner experience that Kant was wrong. 
Kant, says Goethe, claims that man has the power to form 
intellectual, conceptual judgments, but is not endowed with 
any contemplative faculty which could give direct experience 
of the spiritual world. But — Goethe continues — anyone who 
has exercised himself with the whole force of his personality 
to wrest his way from the sense-world to the super-sensible, 
as I have done, will know that we are not limited to drawing 
conclusions, but through a contemplative power of judgement 
we are able actually to raise ourselves into the spiritual world. 
Such was Goethe’s personal reply to Kant. He emphasises 
that anyone who asserts the existence of this contemplative 
judgement is embarking on an adventure of reason, but he 
adds that from his own experience he has courageously gone 



through this adventure! 


Yet in the recognition of what Goethe calls “contemplative 
judgement” lies the essence of Spiritual Science, for it leads, 
as Goethe knew, into a spiritual world; and it can be 
developed, raised to ever higher levels, so as to bring about 
direct vision, immediate experience, of that world, The fruits of 
this enhanced intuition are the content of true Spiritual 
Science. In coming lectures we shall be concerned with these 
fruits: with the results of a science which has its source in the 
development of hidden faculties in the human soul, for they 
enable man to gaze into a spiritual world, just as through the 
external instruments of the senses he is able to gaze into the 
realms of chemistry and physics. 

It could now be asked: Does this possibility of developing 
hidden faculties that slumber in the soul belong only to our 
time, or has it always existed? 

A study of the course of human history from a spiritual- 
scientific point of view teaches us that there existed ancient 
stores of wisdom, parts of which were condensed into those 
writings and traditions which survived during the intermediate 
period I described earlier. This same Spiritual Science also 
shows us that today it is again possible not merely to proclaim 
the old, but to speak of what the human soul can itself 
achieve by development of the forces and faculties 



slumbering within it; so that a healthy judgment, even where 
human beings cannot themselves see into the spiritual world, 
can understand the findings of the spiritual researcher. The 
contemplative judgment that Goethe had in mind when he 
spoke out against Kant, is in a certain sense the beginning of 
the upward path of knowledge which today is by no means 
unexplored. Spiritual Science is therefore able to show, as we 
shall see, that there are hidden faculties of knowledge which 
by ascending order penetrate ever further into the spiritual 
world. 

When we speak of knowledge, we generally mean 
knowledge of the ordinary world, “material knowledge”; but we 
can also speak of “imaginative knowledge”, “inspired 
knowledge” and finally “intuitive knowledge”. These are 
stages of the soul’s progress into the super-sensible world 
which are also experienced by the individual spiritual 
researcher in accord with the constitution of the soul today. 
Similar paths were followed by the spiritual researcher in 
times gone by. But spiritual research has no meaning if it is to 
remain the possession of a few; it cannot limit itself to a small 
circle. Certainly, anything an ordinary scientist has to say 
about the nature of plants or about processes in the animal 
world can be of service to all mankind, even though this 
knowledge is actually possessed by a small circle of 
botanists, zoologists and so on. But spiritual research is not 
like that. It has to do with the needs of every human soul; with 



questions related to the inmost joys and sorrows of the soul; 
with knowledge that enables the human being to endure his 
destiny, and in such a way that he experiences inner 
contentment and bliss even if destiny brings him sorrow and 
suffering. If certain questions remain unanswered, men are 
left desolate and empty, and precisely they are the concern of 
Spiritual Science. They are not questions that can be dealt 
with only in restricted circles; they concern us all, at whatever 
stage of development and culture we may be, for the 
answering of them is spiritual food for each and every Soul. 

This has always been so, at all times. And if Spiritual 
Science is to speak to mankind in this way, it must find means 
of making itself understood by all who wish to understand it. 
This entails that it must direct itself to those powers which are 
most fully developed during a given period, so that they can 
respond to what the spiritual researcher has to impart. Since 
human nature changes from epoch to epoch and the soul is 
always acquiring new aptitudes, it is natural that in the past 
Spiritual Science should have spoken differently about the 
most burning questions that concern the soul. In remote 
antiquity it spoke to a humanity which would never have 
understood the way it speaks today, for the soul-forces which 
have now developed were non-existent then. If Spiritual 
Science had been presented in the way appropriate for the 
present day, it would have been as though one were talking to 
plants. 



In ancient times, accordingly, the spiritual researcher had to 
use other means. And if we look back into remote antiquity, 
Spiritual Science itself tells us that in order to give answers in 
a form adapted to the soul-powers of mankind in those times, 
a different preparation was necessary for those who were 
training themselves to gaze into the spiritual world; they had 
to cultivate powers other than those needed for speaking to 
present-day mankind. 

Men who develop the forces that slumber in the soul in 
order to gaze into the spiritual world and to see spiritual 
beings there, as we see stones, plants and animals in the 
physical world — these men are and always have been called 
by Spiritual Science, Initiates, and the experiences that the 
soul has to undergo in order to achieve this faculty is called 
Initiation. But in the past the way to it was different from what 
it is today, for the mission of Spiritual Science is always 
changing. The old Initiation, which had to be gone through by 
those who had to speak to the people in ancient times, led 
them to an immediate experience of the spiritual world. They 
could see into surrounding realms which are higher than 
those perceived through the senses. But they had to 
transform what they saw into symbolic pictures, so that people 
could understand it. Indeed, it was only in pictures that the old 
Initiates could express what they had seen, but these pictures 
embraced everything that could interest people in those days. 



These pictures, drawn from real experience, are preserved 
for us in myths and legends which have come down from the 
most diverse periods and peoples. In academic circles these 
myths and legends are attributed to the popular imagination. 
Those who are cognisant of the facts know that myths and 
legends derive from super-sensible vision, and that in every 
genuine myth and legend we must see an externalised picture 
of something a spiritual researcher has experienced, or, in 
Goethe’s words, what he has seen with the spiritual eye or 
heard with the spiritual ear. We come to understand legends 
and myths only when we take them as images expressing a 
real knowledge of the spiritual world. They are pictures 
through which the widest circles of people could be reached. 

It is a mistake to assume — as it so often is nowadays — 
that the human soul has always been just as it is in our 
century. The soul has changed; its receptivity was quite 
different in the past. A person was satisfied then if he received 
the picture given in the myth, for he was inspired by the 
picture to bring an intuitive vision of the outer world much 
more directly before his soul. Today myths are regarded as 
fantasy; but when in former times the myth sank into a 
person’s soul, secrets of human nature were shown to him. 
When he looked at the clouds or the sun and so forth, he 
understood as a matter of course what the myth had set 
before him. In this way something we could call higher 
knowledge was given to a minority in symbolic form. While 



today we talk and must talk in straightforward language, it 
would be impossible to express in our terms what the souls of 
the old sages or initiates received, for neither the initiates nor 
their hearers had the soul-forces we have now developed. 

In those early times the only valid forms of expression were 
pictorial. These pictures are preserved in a literature which 
strikes a modern reader as very strange. Now and then, 
especially if one is prompted by curiosity as well as by a 
desire for knowledge, one comes across an old book 
containing remarkable pictures which show, for example, the 
interconnections between the planets, together with all sorts 
of geometrical figures, triangles, polygons and so on. Anyone 
who applies a modern intellect to these pictures, without 
having acquired a special taste for them, will say: What can 
one do with all this stuff, the so-called Key of Solomon as a 
traditional symbol, these triangles and polygons and such¬ 
like? 

Certainly, the spiritual researcher will agree that from the 
standpoint of modern culture nothing can be made of all this. 
But when the pictures were first given to students, something 
in their souls really was aroused. Today the human soul is 
different. It has had to develop in such a way as to give 
modern answers to questions about nature and life, and so it 
cannot respond in the old way to such things as two 
interlocked triangles, one pointing upwards, the other 



downwards. In former times, this picture could kindle an active 
response; the soul gazed into it and something emerging from 
within it was perceived. Just as nowadays the eye can look 
through a microscope and see, for example, plant-cells that 
cannot be seen without it, so did these symbolic figures serve 
as instruments for the soul. A man who held the Key of 
Solomon as a picture before his soul could gain a glimpse of 
the spiritual world. With our modern souls this is not possible, 
and so the secrets of the spiritual world which are handed 
down in these old writings can no longer be knowledge in the 
original sense, and those who give them out as knowledge, or 
who did so in the 19th century, are doing something out of line 
with the facts. That is why one cannot do anything with 
writings such as those of Eliphas Levi, for instance, for in our 
time it is antiquated to present these symbols as purporting to 
throw light on the spiritual world. In earlier times, however, it 
was proper for Spiritual Science to speak to the human soul 
through the powerful pictures of myth and legend, or 
alternatively through symbols of the kind I have just 
described. 

Then came the intermediate period, when knowledge of the 
spiritual world was handed down from one generation to the 
next in writing or by oral tradition. Even if we study only 
external history, we can readily see how it was handed down. 
In the very early days of Christianity there was a sect in North 
Africa called the Therapeutae : a man who had been initiated 



into their knowledge said that they possessed the ancient 
writings of their founders, who could still see into the spiritual 
world. Their successors could receive only what these 
writings had to say, or at most what could be discerned in 
them by those who had achieved some degree of spiritual 
development. 

If we pass on to the Middle Ages, we find certain 
outstanding persons saying: we have certain cognitive 
faculties, we have reason; then, beyond ordinary reason we 
have faculties which can rise to a comprehension of certain 
secrets of existence; but there are other secrets and 
mysteries of existence which are only accessible by 
revelation. They are beyond the range of faculties which can 
be developed, they can be searched for only in ancient 
writings. 

Hence arose the great mediaeval split between those things 
that can be known by reason and those that must be believed 
because they are passed down by tradition, are revelation. 
And it was quite in keeping with the outlook of those times 
that the frontier between reason and faith should be clearly 
marked. This was justified for that period, for the time had 
passed when certain mathematical signs could be used to call 
forth faculties of cognition in the human soul. Right up to 
modern times, a person had only one means of grasping the 
super-sensible: looking into his own soul, as Augustine, for 



example, did to some extent. 


It was no longer possible to see in the outer world anything 
that revealed deep inner secrets. Symbols had come to be 
regarded as mere fantasies. One thing only survived: a 
recognition that the super-sensible world corresponded to the 
super-sensible in man, so that a man could say to himself: 
You are able to think, but your thought is limited by space and 
time, while in the spiritual world there is a Being who is pure 
thought. You have a limited capacity for love, whereas in the 
spiritual world there is a Being who is perfect love. When the 
spiritual world was represented for a human being in terms of 
his own inner experience, his inner life could extend to a 
vision of nature permeated by the Divine; then he had 
consciousness of God. But for particular facts he could turn 
only to information given in ancient writings, for in himself he 
had nothing that could lead him into the spiritual world. 

Then came the later times which brought the proud 
achievements of natural science. These are the times when 
faculties which could go beyond the sense-perceptible 
emerged not only in those who achieved scientific knowledge, 
but in all men. Something in the soul came to understand that 
the picture given to the senses is not the real thing, and to 
realise that truth and appearance are contraries. This new 
faculty, which is able to discern outward nature in a form not 
given to the senses, will be increasingly understood by those 



who today penetrate as researchers into the spiritual world 
and are then able to report that one can see a spiritual world 
and spiritual beings, just as down here in the sense- 
perceptible world one sees animals, plants and minerals. 

Hence the spiritual researcher has to speak of realms which 
are not far removed from present-day understanding. And we 
shall see how the symbols which were once a means for 
gaining knowledge of the spiritual world have become an aid 
to spiritual development. The Key of Solomon, for instance, 
which once called forth in the soul a real spiritual perception, 
does so no longer. But if today the soul allows itself to be 
acted on by what the spiritual researcher can explain 
concerning this symbol, something in the soul is aroused, and 
this can lead a person on by stages into the spiritual world. 
Then, when he has gained vision of the spiritual world, he can 
express what he has seen in the same logical terms that 
apply to external science. 

Spiritual Science or occultism must therefore speak in a 
way that can be grasped by anyone who has a broad enough 
understanding. Whatever the spiritual researcher has to 
impart must be clothed in the conceptual terms which are 
customary in other sciences, or due regard would not be paid 
to the needs of the times. Not everyone can see immediately 
into the spiritual world, but since the appropriate forces of 
reason and feeling are now existent in every soul, Spiritual 



Science, if rightly presented, can be grasped by every normal 
person with his ordinary reason. The spiritual researcher is 
now again in a position to present what our solitary thinker 
said to himself: Man in his essence is an image of the 
Godhead. 

If we want to understand the physical nature of man, we 
look to the relevant findings of physical research. If we want to 
understand his inner spiritual being, we look to the realm 
which the spiritual researcher is able to investigate. Then we 
see that man does not come into existence at birth or at 
conception, only to pass out of existence at death, but that 
besides the physical part of his organism he has super¬ 
sensible members. If we understand the nature of these 
members, we penetrate into the realm where faith passes 
over into knowledge. And when Kant, in the evening of an 
older period, said that we can recognise the categorical 
imperative, but that no-one can penetrate with conscious 
vision into the realm of freedom, of divine being and 
immortality, he was expressing only the experience natural to 
his time. Spiritual Science will show that we can penetrate into 
a spiritual world; that just as the eye equipped with a 
microscope can penetrate into realms beyond the range of the 
naked eye, so can the soul equipped with the means of 
Spiritual Science penetrate into an otherwise inaccessible 
spiritual world, where love, conscience, freedom and 
immortality can be known, even as we know animals, plants 



and minerals in the physical world. In subsequent lectures we 
will go further into this. 

If once more we look now at the relationship between the 
spiritual researcher and his public, and at the difference 
between the past and present of Spiritual Science, we can 
say: The symbolic pictures used by spiritual researchers in 
the past acted directly on the human soul, because what 
today we call the faculties of reason and understanding were 
not yet present. The pictures gave direct vision of the spiritual 
world, and the ordinary man could not test with his reason 
what the spiritual researcher communicated to him through 
them. The pictures acted with the force of suggestion, of 
inspiration; a man subjected to them was carried away and 
could not resist them. Anyone who was given a false picture 
was thus delivered over to those who gave it to him. 

Therefore, in those early times it was of the utmost 
importance that those who rose into the spiritual world should 
be able to inspire absolute confidence and firm belief in their 
trustworthiness; for if they misused their power they had in 
their hands an instrument which they could exploit in the worst 
possible way. 

Hence in the history of Spiritual Science there are periods 
of degeneration as well as times of brilliance; times in which 
the power of untrustworthy initiates was misused. How the 
initiate in those early times behaved towards his public 



depended to the utmost degree on himself alone. At the 
present time — and one might say, thank God for it! — all this 
is somewhat different. Since the change does not come about 
all at once, it is still necessary that the initiate should be a 
trustworthy person, and it will then be justified to feel every 
confidence in him. But people are already in a different 
relationship to the spiritual researcher; if he is to speak in 
accordance with the demands of his time he must speak in 
such a way that every unbiased mind can understand him, if 
the willingness to understand him is there. This is, of course, 
far removed from saying that everyone who could understand 
must now understand. But reason can now be the judge of 
what an individual can understand, and therefore everyone 
who devotes himself to Spiritual Science should bring his 
unbiased judgment to bear on it. 

From now onwards this will be the mission of Spiritual 
Science: to rise into a spiritual world, through the 
development of hidden powers, just as the physiologist 
penetrates through the microscope into a realm of the 
smallest entities, invisible to the naked eye. And ordinary 
intelligence will be able to test the findings of spiritual 
research, as it can test the findings of the physiologist, the 
botanist, and so on. A healthy intelligence will be able to say 
of the spiritual researcher’s findings: they are all consistent 
with one another. Modern man will come to the point of saying 
to himself: My reason tells me that it can be so, and by using 



my reason I can grasp clearly what the spiritual researcher 
has to tell. And that is how the spiritual researcher, for his 
part, should speak if he feels himself to be truly at one with 
the mission of Spiritual Science at the present time. But there 
will be a time of transition also today. For since the means to 
achieve spiritual development are available and can be used 
wrongly, many people whose purpose is not pure, whose 
sense of duty is not sacred and whose conscience is not 
infallible, will find their way into a spiritual world. But then, 
instead of behaving like a spiritual researcher who can know 
from his own experience whether the things he sees are in 
accord with the facts, these pretended researchers will impart 
information that goes against the facts. Moreover, since 
people can come only by slow degrees to apply their 
reasoning powers to understanding what the spiritual 
researcher says, we must expect that charlatanry, humbug 
and superstition will flourish preeminently in this realm. But 
the situation is changing. Man now has himself to blame if, 
without wishing to use his intellect, he is led by a certain 
curiosity to believe blindly in those who pass themselves off 
as spiritual investigators, so-called. Because men are too 
comfort-loving to apply their reason, and prefer a blind faith to 
thinking for themselves, it is possible that nowadays we may 
have, instead of the old initiate who misused his power, the 
modern charlatan who imposes on people not the truth, but 
something he perhaps takes for truth. This is possible 
because today we are at the beginning of an evolutionary 



phase. 


There is nothing to which a man should apply his reason 
more rigorously than the communications that can come to 
him from Spiritual Science. People can lay part of the blame 
on themselves if they fall victim to charlatanry and humbug; 
for these falsities will bear abundant fruit, as indeed they have 
done already in our time. This is something that must not go 
unnoticed when we are speaking of the mission of Spiritual 
science today. 

Anyone who listens now to a spiritual researcher — not in a 
willful, negative way that casts immediate doubt on 
everything, but with a readiness to test everything in the light 
of healthy reason — will soon feel how Spiritual Science can 
bring hope and consolation in difficult hours, and can throw 
light on the great riddles of existence. He will come to feel that 
these riddles and the great questions of destiny can be 
resolved through Spiritual Science; he will come to know what 
part of him is subject to birth and death, and what is the 
eternal core of his being. In brief, it will be possible — as we 
shall show in later lectures — that, given good will and the 
wish to strengthen himself by taking in and working over 
inwardly the communications of Spiritual Science, he will be 
able to say with deepest feeling: What Goethe divined and 
said in his youth is true, and so are the lines he wrote in his 
maturity and gave to Faust to speak: 



The spirit world is ever open, 

Dead is thy heart, thy sense-veil closely drawn! 
Up, scholar, let thy breast unwearied 
Bathe in the roseate hues of dawn! 

In the dawn-lines of the Spirit! 



The Mission of Anger 

When we penetrate more deeply into the human soul and 
consider its nature from the point of view here intended, we 
are repeatedly reminded of the ancient saying by the Greek 
sage, Heraclitus : “Never will you find the boundaries of the 
soul, by whatever paths you search; so all-embracing is the 
soul’s being.” We shall be speaking here of the soul and its 
life, not from the standpoint of contemporary psychology, but 
from that of Spiritual Science. Spiritual Science stands firmly 
for the real existence of a spiritual world behind all that is 
revealed to the senses and through them to the mind. It 
regards this spiritual world as the source and foundation of 
external existence and holds that the investigation of it lies 
within the reach of man. 

In lectures given here, the difference between Spiritual 
Science and the many other standpoints of the present day 
has often been brought out; and need be mentioned only 
briefly now. In ordinary life and in ordinary science it is 
habitually assumed that human knowledge has certain 
boundaries and that the human mind cannot know anything 
beyond them. Spiritual Science holds that these boundaries 
are no more than temporary. They can be extended; faculties 
hidden in the soul can be called forth, and then, just as a man 
born blind who gains his sight through an operation emerges 
from darkness into a world of light and colour, so it is with a 
person whose hidden faculties awake. He will break through 



into a spiritual world which is always around us but cannot be 
directly known until the appropriate spiritual organs for 
perceiving it have been developed. Spiritual Science asks: 
How are we to transform ourselves in order to penetrate into 
this world and to gain a comprehensive experience of it? And 
Spiritual Science must ever and again point to the great event 
which enables a man to become a spiritual investigator and 
so to direct his gaze into the spiritual worlds, even as a 
physicist sees into the physical world through his microscope. 
Goethe’s words are certainly valid in their bearing on the 
spiritual world: 

Secretly, in the light of day, 

Nature’s veil may not be lifted. 

What’er to your inquiring spirit 
She will not freely reveal, 

You cannot forcibly extract it, 

Not with levers, not with screws. 

Of course, the investigator in the sense of Spiritual Science 
has no such instrumental aids. He has to transform his soul 
into an instrument; then he experiences that great moment 
when his soul is awakened and the spiritual world around him 
reveals itself to his perception. Again, it has often been 
emphasised here that not everyone needs to be a spiritual 
investigator in order to appreciate what the awakened man 
has to impart. When knowledge resulting from spiritual 



research is communicated, no more is required of the listener 
than ordinary logic and an unbiased sense of truth. 
Investigation calls for the opened eye of the clairvoyant; 
recognition of what is communicated calls for a healthy sense 
of truth; natural feeling unclouded by prejudice; natural good 
sense. The point is that teachings and observations 
concerning the soul should be understood in the light of this 
spiritual research when in later lectures we come to speak of 
some of the humanly interesting characteristics of the soul. 
Just as anyone who wants to study hydrogen or oxygen or 
any other chemical substance has to acquire certain 
capabilities, so is observation of the life of the soul possible 
only for someone whose spiritual eye has been opened. The 
investigator of the soul must be in a position to make 
observations in soul-substance, so to speak. We must 
certainly not think of the soul as something vague and 
nebulous in which feelings, thoughts and volitions are whirling 
about. Let us rather remind ourselves of what has been said 
on this subject in previous lectures. 

Man, as he stands before us, is a far more complicated 
being than he is held to be by exoteric science. For Spiritual 
Science, the knowledge drawn from external physical 
observation covers only a part of man — the external physical 
body which he has in common with all his mineral 
surroundings. Here, the same laws apply as in the external 
physical-mineral world, and the same substances function. As 



a result of observation, however, and not on the strength 
merely of logical inference, Spiritual Science recognises, 
beyond the physical body, a second member of man’s being: 
we call it the etheric body or life-body. Only a brief reference 
can here be made to the etheric body — our task today is 
quite different — but knowledge of the underlying members of 
the human organism is the foundation on which we have to 
build. Man has an etheric body in common with everything 
that lives. As I said, only the spiritual investigator, who has 
transformed his soul into an instrument for seeing into the 
spiritual world, can directly observe the etheric body. But its 
existence can be acknowledged by a healthy sense of truth, 
unclouded by contemporary prejudices. Take the physical 
body: it harbours the same physical and chemical laws that 
prevail in the external physical-mineral world. When are these 
physical laws revealed to us? When we have before us a 
lifeless human being. When a human being has passed 
through the gate of death, we see what the laws that govern 
the physical body really are. They are the laws that lead to the 
decomposition of the physical body; their effect on it is now 
quite different from their action during life. They are always 
present in the physical body; the reason why the living body 
does not obey them is that during life an antagonist of 
dissolution, the etheric or life-body, is also present and active 
there. 

A third member of the human organism can now be 



distinguished: the vehicle of pleasure and pain, of urges, 
desires and passions — of everything we associate with the 
emotional activities of the soul. Man has this vehicle in 
common with all beings who possess a certain form of 
consciousness: with the animals. Astral body, or body of 
consciousness, is the name we give to this third member of 
the human organism. 

This completes what we may call the bodily nature of man, 
with its three components: physical body, etheric body or life- 
body, astral or consciousness-body. 

Within these three members we recognise something else; 
something unique to man, through which he has risen to the 
summit of creation. It has often been remarked that our 
language has one little word which guides us directly to man’s 
inner being, whereby he ranks as the crown of earthly 
creation. These flowers here, the desk, the clock — anyone 
can name these objects; but there is one word we can never 
hear spoken by another with reference to ourselves; it must 
spring from our own inner being. This is the little name T. If 
you are to call yourself T, this T must sound forth from within 
yourself and must designate your inmost being. Hence the 
great religions and philosophies have always regarded this 
name as the ‘unspeakable name’ of that which cannot be 
designated from outside. Indeed, with this designation T, we 
stand before that innermost being of man which can be called 



the divine element in him. We do not thereby make man a 
god. If we say that a drop of water from the sea is of like 
substance with the ocean, we are not making the drop into a 
sea. Similarly, we are not making the T a god when we say it 
is of like substance with the divine being that permeates and 
pulses through the world. 

Through his inner essence, man is subject to a certain 
phenomenon which Spiritual Science treats as real and 
serious in the full sense of the words. Its very name fascinates 
people today, but in its application to man it is given full rank 
and worth only by Spiritual Science. It is the fact of existence 
that we call ‘evolution’. How fascinating is the effect of this 
word on modern man, who can point to lower forms of life 
which evolve gradually into higher stages; how enchanting 
when it can be said that man himself has evolved from those 
lower forms to his present height! Spiritual Science takes 
evolution seriously in relation, above all, to man. It calls 
attention to the fact that man, since he is a self-conscious 
being with an inner activity springing from the centre of his 
being, should not limit his idea of evolution to a mere 
observation of the imperfect developing towards the more 
nearly perfect. As an active being he must himself take hold of 
his own evolution. He must raise himself to higher stages than 
the stage he has already reached; he must develop ever-new 
forces, so that he may approach continually towards 
perfection. Spiritual Science takes a sentence, first formulated 



not very long ago, and now recognised as valid in another 
realm, and applies it on a higher level to human evolution. 
Most people today are not aware that as late as the beginning 
of the 17th century the learned as well as the laity believed 
that the lower animals were born simply out of river-mud. This 
belief arose from imprecise observation, and it was the great 
natural scientist, Francesco Redi, who in the 17th century first 
championed the statement: Life can arise only from the living. 
Naturally, this statement is quoted here in the modern sense, 
with all necessary qualifications. No-one, of course, now 
believes that any lower animal — say an earth-worm — can 
grow out of river-mud. For an earth-worm to come into 
existence, the germ of an earth-worm must first be there. And 
yet, in the 17th century, Francesco Redi narrowly escaped the 
fate of Giordano Bruno, for his statement had made him a 
terrible heretic. 

This sort of treatment is not usually inflicted on heretics 
today, at least not in all parts of the world, but there is a 
modern substitute for it. If anyone upholds something which 
contradicts the belief of those who, in their arrogance, 
suppose they have reached the summit of earthly wisdom, he 
is looked on as a visionary, a dreamer, if nothing worse. That 
is the contemporary form of inquisition in our parts of the 
world. Be it so. Nevertheless, what Spiritual Science says 
concerning phenomena on higher levels will come to be 
accepted equally with Francesco Redi’s statement regarding 



the lower levels. Even as he asserted that “life can issue only 
from the living”, so does Spiritual Science state that “soul and 
spirit can issue only from soul and spirit”. And the law of 
reincarnation, so often ridiculed today as the outcome of crazy 
fantasy, is in fact a consequence of this statement. 

Nowadays, when people see, from the first day of a child’s 
birth, the soul and spirit developing out of the bodily element; 
when they see increasingly definite facial traits emerging from 
an undifferentiated physiognomy, movements becoming more 
and more individual, talents and abilities showing forth — 
many people still believe that all this springs from the physical 
existence of father, mother, grandparents; in short, from 
physical ancestry. 

This belief derives from inexact observation, just as did the 
belief that earth-worms originate from mud. Present-day 
sense-observation is incapable of tracing back to its soul- 
spiritual origin the soul and spirit that are manifest before our 
eyes today. Hence the laws of physical heredity are made to 
account for phenomena which apparently emerge from the 
obscure depths of the physical. Spiritual Science looks back 
to previous lives on earth, when the talents and 
characteristics that are evident in the present life were 
foreshadowed. And we regard the present life as the source 
of new formative influences that will bear fruit in future earthly 
lives. 



Francesco Redi’s statement has now become an obvious 
truth, and the time is not far distant when the corresponding 
statement by Spiritual Science will be regarded as equally 
self-evident — with the difference that Francesco Redi’s 
statement is of restricted interest, while the statement by 
Spiritual Science concerns everyone: “Soul and spirit develop 
from soul and spirit; man does not live once only but passes 
through repeated lives on earth; every life is the result of 
earlier lives and the starting point of numerous subsequent 
lives.” All confidence in life, all certainty in our work, the 
solution of all the riddles facing us — it all depends on this 
knowledge. From this knowledge man will draw ever- 
increasing strength for his existence, together with confidence 
and hope when he looks towards the future. 

Now what is it that originates in earlier lives, works on from 
life to life, and maintains itself through all its sojourns on 
earth? It is the Ego, the T, designated by the name which a 
person can bestow on no-one but himself. The human Ego 
goes from life to life, and in so doing fulfils its evolution. 

But how is this evolution brought about? By the Ego 
working on the three lower members of the human being. We 
have first the astral body, the vehicle of pleasure and pain, of 
joy and sorrow, of instinct, desire and passion. Let us look at 
a person on a low level, whose Ego has done little, as yet, to 
cleanse his astral body and so is still its slave. In a person 



who stands higher we find that his Ego has worked upon his 
astral body in such a way that his lower instincts, desires and 
passions have been transmuted into moral ideals, ethical 
judgments. From this contrast we can gain a first impression 
of how the Ego works upon the astral body. 

In every human being it is possible to distinguish the part of 
the astral body on which the Ego has not yet worked from the 
part which the Ego has consciously transformed. The 
transmuted part is called Spirit-Self, or Manas. The Ego may 
grow stronger and stronger and will then transmute the etheric 
body or life-body. Life-spirit is the name we give to the 
transformed etheric body. Finally, when the Ego acquires 
such strength that it is able to extend its transforming power 
into the physical body, we call the transmuted part Atma, or 
the real Spirit-man. 

So far we have been speaking of conscious work by the 
Ego. In the far-distant past, long before the Ego was capable 
of this conscious work, it worked unconsciously — or rather 
sub-consciously — on the three bodies or sheaths of man. 

The astral body was the first to be worked on in this way, and 
its transmuted part we call the Sentient Soul, the first of man’s 
soul-members. So it was that the Ego, working from the inner 
being of man, created the Sentient Soul at a time when man 
lacked the requisite degree of consciousness for transmuting 
his instincts, desires and so forth. In the etheric body the Ego 



created unconsciously the Mind-Soul or Intellectual Soul. 
Again, working unconsciously on the physical body, the Ego 
created the inner soul-organ that we call the Consciousness 
Soul. For Spiritual Science, the human soul is not a vague, 
nebulous something, but an essential part of man’s being, 
consisting of three distinct soul-members — Sentient Soul, 
Mind-Soul, Consciousness Soul — within which the Ego is 
actively engaged. 

Let us try to form an idea of these three soul-members. The 
spiritual investigator knows them by direct observation, but we 
can approach them also by means of rational thinking. For 
example, suppose we have a rose before us. We perceive it, 
and as long as we perceive it we are receiving an impression 
from outside. We call this a perception of the rose. If we turn 
our eyes away, an inner image of the rose remains with us. 
We must carefully distinguish these two moments: the 
moment when we are looking at the rose and the moment 
when we are able to retain an image of it as an inner 
possession, although we are no longer perceiving it. 

This point must be emphasised because of the incredible 
notions brought forward in this connection by 19th century 
philosophy. We need think only of Schopenhauer, whose 
philosophy begins with the words: The world is my idea. 

Hence we must be clear as to the difference between 
percepts and concepts, or mental images. Every sane man 



knows the difference between the concept of white-hot steel, 
which cannot burn him, and white-hot steel itself, which can. 
Perceptions bring us into communication with the external 
world; concepts are a possession of the soul. The boundary 
between inner experience and the outer world can be 
precisely drawn. Directly we begin to experience something 
inwardly, we owe it to the Sentient Soul — as distinct from the 
sentient body, which brings us our percepts and enables us to 
perceive, for example, the rose and its colour. Thus our 
concepts are formed in the Sentient Soul, and the Sentient 
Soul is the bearer also of our sympathies and antipathies, of 
the feelings that things arouse in us. When we call the rose 
beautiful, this inward experience is a property of the Sentient 
Soul. 

Anyone who is unwilling to distinguish percepts from 
concepts should remember the white-hot steel that burns and 
the concept of it, which does not. Once, when I had said this, 
someone objected that a man might be able to suggest to 
himself the thought of lemonade so vividly that he would 
experience its taste on his tongue. I replied: Certainly this 
might be possible, but whether the imaginary lemonade would 
quench his thirst is another question. The boundary between 
external reality and inner experience can indeed always be 
determined. Directly inner experience begins, the Sentient 
Soul, as distinct from the sentient body, comes into play. 



A higher principle is brought into being by the work of the 
Ego on the etheric body: we call it the Mind-Soul, or 
Intellectual Soul. We shall have more to say about it in the 
lecture on the Mission of Truth; today we are concerned 
especially with the Sentient Soul. Through the Intellectual 
Soul man is enabled to do more than carry about with him the 
experiences aroused in him by his perceptions of the outer 
world. He takes these experiences a stage further. Instead of 
merely keeping his perceptions alive as images in the 
Sentient Soul, he reflects on them and devotes himself to 
them; they form themselves into thoughts and judgments, into 
the whole content of his mind. This continued cultivation of 
impressions received from the outer world is the work of what 
we call the Intellectual Soul or Mind-soul. 

A third principle is brought into being when the Ego has 
created in the physical body the organs whereby it is enabled 
to go out from itself and to connect its judgments, ideas and 
feelings with the external world. This principle we call the 
Consciousness Soul, because the Ego is then able to 
transform its inner experiences into conscious knowledge of 
the outer world. When we give form to the feelings we 
experience, so that they enlighten us concerning the outer 
world, our thoughts, judgments and feelings become 
knowledge of the outer world. Through the Consciousness 
Soul we explore the secrets of the outer world as human 
beings endowed with knowledge and cognition. 



So does the Ego work continually in the Sentient Soul, in 
the Intellectual or Mind-Soul, and in the Consciousness Soul, 
releasing the forces inwardly bound up there and enabling 
man to advance in his evolution by enriching his capacities. 
The Ego is the actor, the active being through whose agency 
man himself takes control of his evolution and progresses 
from life to life, remedying the defects of former lives and 
widening the faculties of his soul. Such is human evolution 
from life to life; it consists first of all in the Ego’s work on the 
soul in its threefold aspect. 

We must, however, recognise clearly that in its work the 
Ego has the character of a “two-edged sword”. Yes, this 
human Ego is, on the one hand, the element in man’s being 
through which alone he can be truly man. If we lacked this 
central point, we should be merged passively with the outer 
world. Our concepts and ideas have to be taken hold of in this 
centre; more and more of them must be experienced; and our 
inner life must be increasingly enriched by impressions from 
the outer world. Man is truly man to the degree in which his 
Ego becomes richer and more comprehensive. Hence the 
Ego must seek to enrich itself in the course of succeeding 
lives; it must become a centre whereby man is not simply part 
of the outer world but acts as a stimulating force upon it. The 
richer the fund of his impulses, the more he has absorbed and 
the more he radiates from the centre of his individual self, the 
nearer he approaches to being truly man. 



That is one aspect of the Ego; and we are in duty bound to 
endeavour to make the Ego as rich and as many-sided as we 
can. But the reverse side of this progress is manifest in what 
we call selfishness or egoism. If these words were taken as 
catchwords and it were said that human beings must become 
selfless, that of course would be bad, as any use of 
catchwords always is. It is indeed man’s task to enrich himself 
inwardly, but this does not imply a selfish hardening of the 
Ego and a shutting off of itself with its riches from the world. In 
that event a man would indeed become richer and richer, but 
he would lose his connection with the world. His enrichment 
would signify that the world had no more to give him, nor he 
the world. In the course of time he would perish, for while 
striving to enrich his Ego he would keep it all for himself and 
would become isolated from the world. This caricature of 
development would impoverish a man’s Ego to an increasing 
extent, for selfishness lays a man inwardly waste. So is it that 
the Ego, as it works in the three members of the soul, acts as 
a two-edged sword. On the one hand, it must work to become 
always richer, a powerful centre from which much can stream 
forth; but on the other hand it must bring everything it absorbs 
back into harmony with the outer world. To the same degree 
that it develops its own resources, it must go out from itself 
and relate itself to the whole of existence. It must become 
simultaneously an independent being and a selfless one. Only 
when the Ego works in these two apparently contradictory 
directions — when on one side it enriches itself increasingly 



and on the other side becomes selfless — can human 
evolution go forward so as to be satisfying for man and 
health-giving for the whole of existence. The Ego has to work 
on each of three soul-members in such a way that both sides 
of human development are kept in balance. 

Now the work of the Ego in the soul leads to its own gradual 
awakening. Development occurs in all forms of life, and we 
find that the three members of the human soul are today at 
very different stages of evolution. The Sentient Soul, the 
bearer of our emotions and impulses and of all the feelings 
that are aroused by direct stimuli from the outer world, is the 
most strongly developed of the three. But at certain lower 
stages of evolution the content of the Sentient Soul is 
experienced in a dull, dim way, for the Ego is not yet fully 
awake. When a man works inwardly on himself and his soul- 
life progresses, the Ego becomes more and more clearly 
conscious of itself. But as far as the Sentient Soul is awake, 
the Ego is hardly more than a brooding presence within it. The 
Ego gains in clarity when man advances to a richer life in the 
Intellectual Soul, and achieves full clarity in the 
Consciousness Soul. Man then comes to be aware of himself 
as an individual who stands apart from his environment and is 
active in gaining objective knowledge of it. This is possible 
only when the Ego is awake in the Consciousness Soul. 


Thus we have the Ego only dimly awake in the Sentient 



Soul. It is swept along by waves of pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow, and can scarcely be perceived as an entity. In the 
Intellectual Soul, when clearly defined ideas and judgments 
are developed, the Ego first gains clarity, and achieves full 
clarity in the Consciousness Soul. 

Hence we can say: Man has a duty to educate himself 
through his Ego and so to further his own inner progress. But 
at the time of its awakening the Ego is still given over to the 
waves of emotion that surge through the Sentient Soul. Is 
there anything in the Sentient Soul which can contribute to the 
education of the Ego at a time when the Ego is still incapable 
of educating itself? 

We shall see how in the Intellectual Soul there is something 
which enables the Ego to take its own education in hand. In 
the Sentient Soul this is not yet possible; the Ego must be 
guided by something which arises independently within the 
Sentient Soul. We will single out this one element in the 
Sentient Soul and consider its two-sided mission for educating 
the Ego, This element is one to which the strongest objection 
may perhaps be taken — the emotion we call anger. Anger 
arises in the Sentient Soul when the Ego is still dormant there. 
Or can it be said that we stand in a self-conscious relation to 
anyone if their behaviour causes us to flare up in anger? 


Let us picture the difference between two persons: two 



teachers, let us say. One of them has achieved the clarity 
which makes for enlightened inner judgments. He sees what 
his pupil is doing wrong but is not perturbed by it, because his 
Intellectual Soul is mature. With his Consciousness Soul, 
also, he is calmly aware of the child’s error, and if necessary 
he can prescribe an appropriate penalty, not impelled by any 
emotional reaction but in accordance with ethical and 
pedagogical judgment. It will be otherwise with a teacher 
whose Ego has not reached the stage that would enable him 
to remain calm and discerning. Not knowing what to do, he 
flares up in anger at the child’s misdemeanour. 

Is such anger always inappropriate to the event that calls it 
forth? No, not always. And this is something we must keep in 
mind. Before we are capable of judging an event in the light of 
the Intellectual Soul or the Consciousness Soul, the wisdom 
of evolution has provided for us to be overcome by emotion 
because of that event. Something in our Sentient Soul is 
activated by an event in the outer world. We are not yet 
capable of making the right response as an act of judgment, 
but we can react from the emotional centre of the Sentient 
Soul. Of all things that the Sentient Soul experiences, let us 
therefore consider anger. 

It points to what will come about in the future. To begin with, 
anger expresses a judgment of some event in the outer world; 
then, having learnt unconsciously through anger to react to 



something wrong, we advance gradually to enlightened 
judgments in our higher souls. So in certain respects anger is 
an educator. It arises in us as an inner experience before we 
are mature enough to form an enlightened judgment of right 
and wrong. This is how we should look on the anger which 
can flare up in a young man, before he is capable of a 
considered judgment, at the sight of injustice or folly which 
violates his ideals; and then we can properly speak of a 
righteous anger. No-one does better at acquiring an inner 
capacity for sound judgment than a man who has started from 
a state of soul in which he could be moved to righteous anger 
by anything ignoble, immoral or crazy. That is how anger has 
the mission of raising the Ego to higher levels. On the other 
hand, since man is to become a free being, everything human 
can degenerate. Anger can degenerate into rage and serve to 
gratify the worst kind of egoism. This must be so, if man is to 
advance towards freedom. But we must not fail to realise that 
the very thing which can lapse into evil may, when it manifests 
in its true significance, have the mission of furthering the 
progress of man. It is because man can change good into evil, 
that good qualities, when they are developed in the right way, 
can become a possession of the Ego. So is anger to be 
understood as the harbinger of that which can raise man to 
calm self-possession. 

But although anger is on the one hand an educator of the 
Ego, it also serves strangely enough, to engender 



selflessness. What is the Ego’s response when anger 
overcomes it at the sight of injustice or folly? Something within 
us speaks out against the spectacle confronting us. Our anger 
illustrates the fact that we are up against something in the 
outer world. The Ego then makes its presence felt and seeks 
to safeguard itself against this outer event. The whole content 
of the Ego is involved. If the sight of injustice or folly were not 
to kindle a noble anger in us, the events in the outer world 
would carry us along with them as an easy-going spectator; 
we would not feel the sting of the Ego and we would have no 
concern for its development. Anger enriches the Ego and 
summons it to confront the outer world, yet at the same time it 
induces selflessness. For if anger is such that it can be called 
noble and does not lapse into blind rage, its effect is to damp 
down Ego-feeling and to produce something like 
powerlessness in the soul. If the soul is suffused with anger, 
its own activity becomes increasingly suppressed. 

This experience of anger is wonderfully well brought out in 
the vernacular use of sich giften, to poison oneself, as a 
phrase meaning “to get angry”. This is an example of how 
popular imagination arrives at a truth which may often elude 
the learned. 

Anger which eats into the soul is a poison; it damps down 
the Ego’s self-awareness and so promotes selflessness. Thus 
we see how anger serves to teach both independence and 



selflessness; that is its dual mission as an educator of 
humanity, before the Ego is ripe to undertake its own 
education. If we were not enabled by anger to take an 
independent stand, in cases where the outer world offends 
our inner feeling, we would not be selfless, but dependent and 
Ego-less in the worst sense. 

For the spiritual scientist, anger is also the harbinger of 
something quite different. Life shows us that a person who is 
unable to flare up with anger at injustice or folly will never 
develop true kindness and love. Equally, a person who 
educates himself through noble anger will have a heart 
abounding in love, and through love he will do good. Love and 
kindness are the obverse of noble anger. Anger that is 
overcome and purified will be transformed into the love that is 
its counterpart. A loving hand is seldom one that has never 
been clenched in response to injustice or folly. Anger and love 
are complementary. 

A superficial Theosophy might say: Yes, a man must 
overcome his passions; he must cleanse and purify them. But 
overcoming something does not mean shirking or shunning it. 
It is a strange sort of sacrifice that is made by someone who 
proposes to cast off his passionate self by evading it. We 
cannot sacrifice something unless we have first possessed it. 
Anger can be overcome only by someone who has 
experienced it first within himself. Instead of trying to evade 



such emotions, we must transmute them in ourselves. By 
transmuting anger, we rise from the Sentient Soul, where 
noble anger can flame out, to the Intellectual Soul and the 
Consciousness Soul, where love and the power to give 
blessing are born. 

Transmuted anger is love in action. That is what we learn 
from reality. Anger in moderation has the mission of leading 
human beings to love; we can call it the teacher of love. And 
not in vain do we call the undefined power that flows from the 
wisdom of the world and shows itself in the righting of wrongs 
the “wrath of God”, in contrast to God’s love. But we know that 
these two things belong together; without the other, neither 
can exist. In life they require and determine each other. 

Now let us see how in art and poetry, when they are great, 
the primal wisdom of the world is revealed. 

When we come to speak of the mission of truth, we shall 
see how Goethe’s thoughts on this subject are clearly 
expressed in his Pandora, one of his finest poems, though 
small in scale. And in a powerful poem of universal 
significance, the Prometheus Bound by Aeschylus, we are 
brought to see, though perhaps less clearly, the role of anger 
as a phenomenon in world history. 


Probably you know the legend on which Aeschylus based 
his drama. Prometheus is a descendant of the ancient race of 



Titans, who had succeeded the first generation of gods in the 
evolution of the earth and of humanity. Ouranus and Gaia 
belong to the first generation of gods. Ouranus is succeeded 
by Kronos (Saturn). Then the Titans are overthrown by the 
third generation of gods, led by Zeus. Prometheus, though a 
descendant of the Titans, was on the side of Zeus in the battle 
against the Titans and so could be called a friend of Zeus, but 
he was only half a friend. When Zeus took over the rulership 
of the earth — so the legend continues — humanity had 
advanced far enough to enter on a new phase, while the old 
faculties possessed by men in ancient times were dying out. 
Zeus wanted to exterminate mankind and install a new race 
on earth, but Prometheus resolved to give men the means of 
further progress. He brought them speech and writing, 
knowledge of the outer world, and, finally, fire, in order that by 
learning to master these tools humanity might raise itself from 
the low level to which it had sunk. 

If we look more deeply into the story, we find that 
everything bestowed by Prometheus on mankind is connected 
with the human Ego, while Zeus is portrayed as a divine 
power which inspires and ensouls men in whom the Ego has 
not yet come to full expression. If we look back over the 
evolution of the earth, we find in the far past a humanity in 
which the Ego was no more than an obscurely brooding 
presence. It had to acquire certain definite faculties with which 
to educate itself. The gifts that Zeus could bestow were not 



adapted to furthering the progress of mankind. In respect of 
the astral body, and of everything in man apart from his Ego, 
Zeus is the giver. Because Zeus was not capable of 
promoting the development of the Ego, he resolved to wipe 
out mankind. All the gifts brought by Prometheus, on the other 
hand, enabled the Ego to educate itself. Such is the deeper 
meaning of the legend. 

Prometheus, accordingly, is the one who enables the Ego 
to set to work on enriching and enlarging itself; and that is 
exactly how the gifts bestowed by Prometheus were 
understood in ancient Greece. 

Now we have seen that if the Ego concentrates on this 
single aim, it finally impoverishes itself, for it will be shutting 
itself off from the outer world. Enriching itself is one side only 
of the Ego’s task. It has to go out and bring its inner wealth 
into harmony with the world around it, if it is not to be 
impoverished in the long run. Prometheus could bestow on 
men only the gifts whereby the Ego could enrich itself. Thus, 
inevitably, he challenged the powers which act from out of the 
entire cosmos to subdue the Ego in the right way, so that it 
may become self less and thus develop its other aspect. The 
independence of the Ego, achieved under the sting of anger 
on the one hand, and on the other the damping down of the 
Ego when a man consumes his anger, as it were, and his Ego 
is deadened — this whole process is presented in the historic 



pictures of the conflict between Prometheus and Zeus. 


Prometheus endows the Ego with faculties which enable it 
to become richer and richer. What Zeus has to do is to 
produce the same effect that anger has in the individual. Thus 
the wrath of Zeus falls on Prometheus and extinguishes the 
power of the Ego in him. The legend tells us how Prometheus 
is punished by Zeus for the untimely stimulus he had given to 
the advancement of the human Ego. He is chained to a rock. 

The suffering thus endured by the human Ego and its inner 
rebellion are magnificently expressed by Aeschylus in this 
poetic drama. 

So we see the representative of the human Ego subdued 
by the wrath of Zeus. Just as the individual human Ego is 
checked and driven back on itself when it has to swallow its 
anger, so is Prometheus chained by the wrath of Zeus, 
meaning that his activity is reduced to its proper level. When a 
flood of anger sweeps through the soul of an individual, his 
Ego, striving for self-expression, finds itself enchained; so was 
the Promethean Ego chained to a rock. 

That is the peculiar merit of this legend: it presents in 
powerful pictures far-reaching truths which are valid both for 
individuals and for humanity at large. People could see in 
these pictures what had to be experienced in the individual 
soul. Thus in Prometheus chained to the Caucasian rock we 



can see a representative of the human Ego at a time when 
the Ego, striving to advance from its brooding somnolence in 
the Sentient Soul, is restrained by its fetters from indulging in 
wild extravagance. 

We are then told how Prometheus knows that the wrath of 
Zeus will be silenced when he is overthrown by the son of a 
mortal. He will be succeeded in his rulership by someone born 
of mortal man. The Ego is released by the mission of anger 
on a lower plane, and the immortal Ego, the immortal human 
soul, will be born from mortal man on a higher plane. 
Prometheus looks forward to the time when Zeus will be 
succeeded by Christ Jesus, and the individual Ego will itself 
be transformed into the loving Ego when the noble anger that 
fettered it is transformed into love. We behold the birth from 
the Ego enchained by anger of that other Ego, whose action 
in the outer world will be that of love and blessing. So, too, we 
behold the birth of a God of love who tends and cherishes the 
Ego; the very Ego that in earlier times was fettered by the 
anger of Zeus, so that it should not transgress its proper 
bounds. 

Hence we see in the continuation of this legend an external 
picture of human evolution. We must ourselves take hold of 
this myth in such a way that it gives us a living picture, 
universally relevant, of how the individual experiences the 
transformation of the Ego, educated by the mission of anger, 



into the liberated Ego imbued with love. Then we understand 
what the legend does and what Aeschylus made of his 
material. We feel the soul’s life-blood pulsing through us; we 
feel it in the continuation of the legend and in the dramatic 
form given to it by Aeschylus. So we find in this Greek drama 
something like a practical application of processes we can 
experience in our own souls. This is true of all great poems 
and other works of art: they spring from typical great 
experiences of the human soul. 

We have seen today how the Ego is educated through the 
purification of a passion. In the next lecture we shall see how 
the Ego becomes ripe to educate itself in the Intellectual Soul 
by learning to grasp the mission of truth on a higher plane. 

We have seen also how in our considerations today the 
saying of Heraclitus is borne out: “You will never find the 
boundaries of the soul, by whatever paths you search for 
them; so wide and deep is the being of the soul.” 

Yes, it is true that the soul’s being is so far-reaching that we 
cannot directly sound its depths. But Spiritual Science, with 
the opened eye of the seer, leads into the substance of the 
soul, and we can progress further and further into fathoming 
the mysterious being that the human soul is when we 
contemplate it through the eyes of the spiritual scientist. On 
the one hand we can truly say: The soul has unfathomable 
depths, but if we take this saying in full earnest we can add: 



The boundaries of the soul are indeed so wide that we have 
to search for them by all possible paths, but we can hope that 
by extending these boundaries ourselves, we shall progress 
further and further in our knowledge of the soul. 

This ray of hope will illumine our search for knowledge if we 
accept the true words of Heraclitus not with resignation but 
with confidence: The boundaries of the soul are so wide that 
you may search along every path and not reach them, so 
comprehensive is the being of the soul. 

Let us try to grasp this comprehensive being; it will lead us 
on further and further towards a solution of the riddles of 
existence. 



The Mission of Truth 

We were able to close our lecture on the Mission of Anger 
(illustrated in Prometheus Bound ) with the saying of 
Heraclitus: “Never will you find the boundaries of the soul, by 
whatever paths you search for them; so all-embracing is the 
soul’s being.” We came to know this depth in the working and 
interplay of the powers of the soul; and the truth of the saying 
came home to us especially when we turned our attention to 
the most deeply inward part of man’s being. Man is most 
spiritual in his Ego, and that was our starting-point. 

The Ego complements those other elements of man’s being 
which he has in common with minerals, plants and animals. 

He has his physical body in common with minerals, plants and 
animals; his etheric body in common with animals and plants; 
his astral body in common with animals. Through his Ego he 
first becomes man in the true sense and is able to progress 
from stage to stage. It is the Ego that works upon the other 
members of his being; it cleanses and purifies the instincts, 
inclinations, desires and passions of the astral body, and will 
lead the etheric and physical bodies on to ever-higher stages. 
But if we look at the Ego, we find that this high member of 
man’s being is imprisoned, as it were, between two extremes. 

Through his Ego, man is intended to become increasingly a 
being who has a firm centre in himself. His thoughts, feelings 
and will-impulses should spring from this centre. The more he 



has a firm and well-endowed centre in himself, the more will 
he have to give to the world; the stronger and richer will be his 
activities and everything that goes out from him. If he is 
unable to find this central point in himself, he will be in danger 
of losing himself through a misconceived activity of his Ego. 

He would lose himself in the world and go ineffectually 
through life. Or he may lapse into the other extreme. Just as 
he may lose himself if he fails to strengthen and enrich his 
Ego, so, if he thinks of nothing but developing his Ego, he 
may fall into the other extreme of selfish isolation from all 
human community. Here, on this other side, we find egoism, 
with its hardening and secluding influence, which can divert 
the Ego from its proper path. The Ego is confined within these 
two extremes. 

In considering the human soul, we called three of its 
members the Sentient Soul, the Intellectual Soul and the 
Consciousness Soul. We also came to recognise — 
surprisingly, perhaps, for many people — that anger acts as a 
kind of educator of the Sentient Soul. A one-sided view of the 
lecture on the mission of anger could give scope for many 
objections. But if we go into the underlying significance of this 
view of anger, we shall find in it an answer to many important 
riddles of life. 

In what sense is anger an educator of the soul — especially 
the Sentient Soul — and a forerunner of love? Is it not true 



that anger tends to make a man lose control of himself and 
engage in wild, immoral and loveless behaviour? If we are 
thinking only of wild, unjustified outbursts of anger, we shall 
get a false idea of what the mission of anger is. It is not 
through unjustified outbreaks of anger that anger educates 
the soul, but through its inward action on the soul. 

Let us again imagine two teachers faced with children who 
have done something wrong. One teacher will burst into anger 
and hastily impose a penalty. The other teacher, though 
unable to break out into anger, is also incapable of acting 
rightly, with perfect tranquility, out of his Ego, in the sense 
described yesterday. How will the behaviour of two such 
teachers differ? An outburst of anger by one of them involves 
more than the penalty imposed on the child. Anger agitates 
the soul and works upon it in such a way as to destroy 
selfishness. Anger acts like a poison on selfishness, and we 
find that in time it gradually transforms the powers of the soul 
and makes it capable of love. On the other hand, if a teacher 
has not yet attained inner tranquility and yet inflicts a coldly 
calculated penalty, he will — since anger will not work in him 
as a counteracting poison — become increasingly a cold 
egoist. 

Anger works inwardly and can be regarded as a regulator 
for unjustified outbursts of selfishness. Anger must be there or 
it could not be fought against. In overcoming anger the soul 



continually improves itself. If a man insists on getting 
something done that he considers right and loses his temper 
over it, his anger will dampen the egoistic forces in his soul; it 
reduces their effective power. Just because anger is 
overcome and a man frees himself from it and rises above it, 
his selflessness will be enhanced and the selflessness of his 
Ego continually strengthened. The scene of this interplay 
between anger and the Ego is the Sentient Soul. A different 
interplay between the soul and other experiences takes its 
course in the Intellectual Soul. 

Although the soul has attributes which it must overcome in 
order to rise above them, it must also develop inwardly certain 
forces which it should love and cherish, however 
spontaneously they may arise. They are forces to which the 
soul may initially yield, so that, when it finally asserts itself, it 
is not weakened, but strengthened, by the experience. If a 
man were incapable of anger when called upon to assert 
himself in action, he would be the weaker for it. 

It is just when a man lovingly immerses himself in his own 
soul that his soul is strengthened and an ascent to higher 
stages of the Ego comes within reach. The outstanding 
element that the soul may love within itself, leading not to 
egoism but to selflessness, is truth. Truth educates the 
Intellectual Soul. While anger is an attribute of the soul that 
must be overcome if a man is to rise to higher stages, truth 



should be loved and valued from the start. An inward 
cultivation of truth is essential for the progress of the soul. 

How is it that devotion to truth leads man upwards from 
stage to stage? The opposites of truth are falsehood and 
error. We shall see how man progresses in so far as he 
overcomes falsehood and error and pursues truth as his great 
ideal. 

A higher truth must be the aim of man’s endeavour, while 
he treats anger as an enemy to be increasingly abolished. He 
must love truth and feel himself most intimately united with it. 
Nevertheless, eminent poets and thinkers have rightly claimed 
that full possession of truth is beyond human reach. Lessing, 
for example, says that pure truth is not for men, but only a 
perpetual striving towards it. He speaks of truth as a distant 
goddess whom men may approach but never reach. When 
the nature of truth stirs the soul to strive for it, the soul can be 
impelled to rise from stage to stage. Since there is this 
everlasting search for truth, and since truth is so manifold in 
meaning, all we can reasonably say is that man must set out 
to grasp truth and to kindle in himself a genuine sense of 
truth. Hence we cannot speak of a single, all-embracing truth. 

In this lecture we will consider the idea of truth in its right 
sense, and it will become clear that by cultivating a sense of 
truth in his inner life man will be imbued with a progressive 



power that leads him to selflessness. 


Man strives towards truth; but when people try to form 
views concerning one thing or another, we find that in the 
most varied realms of life conflicting opinions are advanced. 
When we see what different people take for truth, we might 
think that the striving for truth leads inevitably to the most 
contradictory views and standpoints. However, if we look 
impartially at the facts, we shall find guidelines which show 
how it is that men who are all seeking truth, arrive at such a 
diversity of opinions. 

Let us take an example. The American multimillionaire, 
Harriman, who died recently, was a rarity among millionaires 
in concerning himself with thoughts of general human interest. 
His aphorisms, found after his death, include a remarkable 
statement. He wrote: No man in this world is indispensable. 
When one goes, another is there to take his place. When I lay 
down my work, another will come and take it up. The railways 
will continue running, dividends will be paid; and so, strictly 
speaking, it is with all men. 

This millionaire, accordingly, rose to the point of declaring 
as a generally valid truth — no man is indispensable! 

Let us compare this statement with a remark by a man who 
worked for many years in Berlin and gained great distinction 
through his lecture courses on the lives of Michelangelo, 



Raphael and Goethe — I mean the art-historian Herman 
Grimm. When Treitschke died, Herman Grimm wrote of him 
roughly as follows: Now Treitschke is gone, and people only 
now realise what he accomplished. No-one can take his place 
and continue his work in the same way. A feeling prevails that 
in the circle where he taught, everything is changed. Note that 
Herman Grimm did not add the words, so it is with all men. 

Here we have two men, the American millionaire and 
Herman Grimm, who arrive at exactly opposite truths. How 
does this come about? If we carefully compare the two 
statements, we shall find a clue. Bear in mind that Harriman 
says pointedly: When I lay down my work, someone else will 
continue it. He does not get away from himself. The other 
thinker, Herman Grimm, leaves himself entirely out of 
account. He does not speak about himself, or ask what sort of 
opinions or truths others might gain from him. He merges 
himself in his subject. Anyone with a feeling for the matter will 
have no doubt as to which of the two spoke truth. We need 
only ask — who carried on Goethe’s work when he laid it 
down? We can feel that Harriman’s reflections suffer from the 
fact that he fails to get away from himself. Up to a point we 
may conclude that it is prejudicial to truth if someone in 
search of truth cannot get away from himself. Truth is best 
served when the seeker leaves himself out of the reckoning. 
Would it be true to say, then, that truth is already something 
that gives us a view (Ansicht) of things? 



A view, in the sense of an opinion, is a thought which 
reflects the outer world. When we form a thought or reach a 
decision about something, does it follow that we have a true 
picture of it? 

Suppose you take a photograph of a remarkable tree. Does 
the photograph give a true picture of the tree? It shows the 
tree from one side only, not the whole reality of the tree. No- 
one could form a true image of the tree from this one 
photograph. How could anyone who has not seen the tree be 
brought nearer to the truth of it? If the tree were photographed 
from four sides, he could collate the photographs and arrive 
finally at a true picture of the tree, not dependent on a 
particular standpoint. 

Now let us apply this example to human beings. A man who 
leaves himself out of account when forming a view of 
something is doing much the same as the photographer who 
goes all round the tree. He eliminates himself by conscious 
action. When we form an opinion or take a certain view, we 
must realise that all such opinions depend on our personal 
standpoint, our habits of mind and our individuality. If we then 
try to eliminate these influences from our search for truth, we 
shall be acting as the photographer did in our example. The 
first condition for acquiring a genuine sense of truth is that we 
should get away from ourselves and see clearly how much 
depends on our personal point of view. If the American 



multimillionaire had got away from himself he would have 
known that there was a difference between him and other 
men. 

An example from everyday life has shown us, that if a man 
fails to realise how much his personal standpoint or point of 
departure influences his views, he will arrive at narrow 
opinions, not at the truth. This is apparent also on a wider 
scale. Anyone who looks at the true spiritual evolution of 
mankind, and compares all the various “truths” that have 
arisen in the course of time, will find — if he looks deeply 
enough — that when people pronounce a “truth” they ought 
first of all to get away from their individual outlooks. It will then 
become clear that the most varied opinions concerning truth 
are advanced because men have not recognised to what 
extent their views are restricted by their personal standpoints. 

A less familiar example may lead to a deeper 
understanding of this matter. If we want to learn more about 
beauty, we turn to aesthetics, which deals with the forms of 
beauty. Beauty is something we encounter in the outer world. 
How can we learn the truth about it? Here again we must free 
ourselves from the restrictions imposed by our personal 
characteristics. 


Take for example the 19th century German thinker, Solger. 
He wished to investigate the nature of beauty in accordance 



with his idea of truth. He could not deny that we meet with 
beauty in the external world; but he was a man with a one¬ 
sided theosophical outlook, and this was reflected in his 
theory of aesthetics. His interest in a beautiful picture was 
confined to the shining through it of the only kind of spirituality 
he recognised. For him, an object was beautiful only in so far 
as the spiritual was manifest through it. Solger was a one¬ 
sided theosophist; he sought to explain sense-perceptible 
phenomena in terms of the super-sensible; but he forgot that 
sense-perceptible reality has a justified existence on its own 
account. Unable to escape from his preconceptions, he 
sought to attain to the spiritual by way of a misconceived 
theosophy. 

Another writer on aesthetics, Robert Zimmermann, came to 
an exactly opposite conclusion. As against Solger’s 
misconceived theosophical aesthetics, Zimmermann based 
his aesthetics on a misconceived anti-theosophical outlook. 
His sole concern was with symmetry and anti-symmetry, 
harmony and discord. He had no interest in going beyond the 
beautiful to that which manifests through it. So his aesthetics 
were as one-sided as Solger’s. Every striving for truth can be 
vitiated if the seeker fails to recognise that he must first 
endeavour to get away from himself. This can be achieved 
only gradually; but the primary, inexorable demand is, that if 
we are to advance towards truth we must leave ourselves out 
of account and quite forget ourselves. Truth has a unique 



characteristic: a man can strive for it while remaining entirely 
within himself and yet — while living in his Ego — he can 
acquire something which, fundamentally speaking, has 
nothing to do with the egoistic ego. 

Whenever a man tries in life to get his own way in some 
matter, this is an expression of his egoism. Whenever he 
wants to force on others something he thinks right and loses 
his temper over it, that is an expression of his self-seeking. 
This self-seeking must be subdued before he can attain to 
truth. Truth is something we experience in our most inward 
being — and yet it liberates us increasingly from ourselves. Of 
course, it is essential that nothing save the love of truth 
should enter into our striving for it. If passions, instincts and 
desires, from which the Sentient Soul must be cleansed 
before the Intellectual Soul can strive for truth, come into it, 
they will prevent a man from getting away from himself and 
will keep his Ego tied to a fixed viewpoint. In the search for 
truth, the only passion that must not be discarded is love. 

Truth is a lofty goal. This is shown by the fact that truth, in 
the sense intended here, is recognised today in one limited 
realm only. It is only in the realm of mathematics that 
humanity in general has reached the goal of truth, for here 
men have curbed their passions and desires and kept them 
out of the way. Why are all men agreed that three times three 
makes nine and not ten? Because no emotion comes into it, 



Men would agree on the highest truths if they had gone as far 
with them as they have with mathematics. The truths of 
mathematics are grasped in the inmost soul, and because 
they are grasped in this way, we possess them. We would still 
possess them if a hundred or a thousand people were to 
contradict us; we would still know that three times three 
makes nine because we have grasped this fact inwardly. If the 
hundred or thousand people who take a different view were to 
get away from themselves, they would come to the same 
truth. 

What, then, is the way to mutual understanding and unity 
for mankind? We understand one another in the field of 
reckoning and counting because here we have met the 
conditions required. Peace, concord and harmony will prevail 
among men to the extent that they find truth. That is the 
essential thing: that we should seek for truth as something to 
be found only in our own deepest being; and should know that 
truth ever and again draws men together, because from the 
innermost depth of every human soul its light shines forth. 

So is truth the leader of mankind towards unity and mutual 
understanding, and also the precursor of justice and love. 
Truth is a precursor we must cherish, while the other 
precursor, anger, that we came to know yesterday, must be 
overcome if we are to be led by it away from selfishness. That 
is the mission of truth: to become the object of increasing love 



and care and devotion on our part. Inasmuch as we devote 
ourselves inwardly to truth, our true self gains in strength and 
will enable us to cast off self-interest. Anger weakens us; truth 
strengthens us. 

Truth is a stern goddess; she demands to be at the centre 
of a unique love in our souls. If man fails to get away from 
himself and his desires and prefers something else to her, she 
takes immediate revenge. The English poet Coleridge has 
rightly indicated how a man should stand towards truth. If, he 
says, a man loves Christianity more than truth, he will soon 
find that he loves his own Christian sect more than 
Christianity, and then he will find that he loves himself more 
than his sect. 

Very much is implicit in these words. Above all, they signify 
that to strive against truth leads to humanly degrading 
egoism. Love of truth is the only love that sets the Ego free. 
And directly man gives priority to anything else, he falls 
inevitably into self-seeking. Herein lies the great and most 
serious importance of truth for the education of the human 
soul. Truth conforms to no man, and only by devotion to truth 
can truth be found. Directly man prefers himself and his own 
opinions to the truth, he becomes anti-social and alienates 
himself from the human community. Look at people who make 
no attempt to love truth for its own sake but parade their own 
opinions as the truth: they care for nothing but the content of 



their own souls and are the most intolerant. Those who love 
truth in terms of their own views and opinions will not suffer 
anyone to reach truth along a quite different path. They put 
every obstacle in the way of anyone with different abilities, 
who comes to opinions unlike their own. Hence the conflicts 
that so often arise in life. An honest striving for truth leads to 
human understanding, but the love of truth for the sake of 
one’s own personality leads to intolerance and the destruction 
of other people’s freedom. 

Truth is experienced in the Intellectual Soul. It can be 
sought for and attained through personal effort only by beings 
capable of thought. Inasmuch as truth is acquired by thinking, 
we must realise very clearly that there are two kinds of truth. 
First we have the truth that comes from observing the world of 
Nature around us and investigating it bit by bit in order to 
discover its truths, laws and wisdom. When we contemplate 
the whole range of our experience of the world in this way, we 
come to the kind of truth that can be called the truth derived 
from “reflective” thinking — we first observe the world and 
then think about our findings. 

We saw yesterday that the entire realm of Nature is 
permeated with wisdom, and that wisdom lives in all natural 
things. In a plant there lives the idea of the plant, and this we 
can arrive at by reflective thought. Similarly, we can discern 
the wisdom that lives in the plant. By thus looking out on the 



world we can infer that the world is born of wisdom, and that 
through the activity of our thinking we can rediscover the 
element that enters into the creation of the world. That is the 
kind of truth to be gained by reflective thought. 

There are also other truths. These cannot be gained by 
reflective thought, but only by going beyond everything that 
can be learnt from the outer world. In ordinary life we can see 
at once that when a man constructs a tool or some other 
instrument, he has to formulate laws that are not part of the 
outer world. For example, no-one could learn from the outer 
world how to construct a clock, for the laws of Nature are not 
so arranged as to provide for the appearance of clocks as a 
natural product. That is a second kind of truth: we come to it 
by thinking out something not given to us by observation or 
experience of the outer world. Hence there are these two 
kinds of truth, and they must be kept strictly apart, one 
derived from reflective thought and the other from “creative” 
thought. 

How can a truth of this second kind be verified? The 
inventor of a clock can easily prove that he had thought it out 
correctly. He has to show that the clock does what he 
expects. Anything we think out in advance must prove itself in 
practice: it must yield results that can be recognised in the 
external world. The truths of Spiritual Science or 
Anthroposophy are of this kind. They cannot be found by 



observing external experience. 


For example, no findings in the realm of outer Nature can 
establish the truth we have often dwelt on in connection with 
the immortal kernel of man’s being: the truth that the human 
Ego appears again and again on earth in successive 
incarnations. Anyone who wishes to acquire this truth must 
raise himself above ordinary experience. He must grasp in his 
soul a truth that has then to be made real in outer life. A truth 
of this kind cannot be proved in the same way as truths of the 
first kind, gained by what we have called reflective thought. It 
can be proven only by showing how it applies to life and is 
reflected there. If we look at life with the knowledge that the 
soul repeatedly returns and ever and again goes through a 
series of events and experiences between birth and death, we 
shall find how much satisfaction, how much strength and 
fruitfulness, these thoughts can bring. Or again, if we ask how 
the soul of a child can be helped to develop and grow 
stronger, if we presuppose that an eternally existent soul is 
here working its way into a new life, then this truth will shine in 
on us and give proof of its fruitfulness in daily experience. Any 
other proofs are false. The only way in which a truth of this 
kind can be confirmed is by giving proof of its validity in daily 
life. Hence there is a vast difference between these two kinds 
of truth. Those of the second kind are grasped in the spirit and 
then verified by observing their influence on outer life. 



What then is the educational effect of these two kinds of 
truth on the human soul? It makes a great difference whether 
a man devotes himself to truths that come from reflective 
thought or to those that come from creative thought. If we 
steep ourselves in the wisdom of Nature and create in 
ourselves a true reflection of it, we can rightly say that we 
have in ourselves something of the creative activity from 
which the life of Nature springs. But here a distinction must be 
made. The wisdom of Nature is directly creative and gives rise 
to the reality of Nature in all its fullness, but the truth we 
derive from thinking about Nature is only a passive image; in 
our thinking it has lost its power. We may indeed acquire a 
wide, open-minded picture of natural truth, but the creative, 
productive element is absent from it. Hence the immediate 
effect of this picture of truth on the development of the human 
Ego is desolating. The creative power of the Ego is crippled 
and devitalised; the Self loses strength and can no longer 
stand up to the world, if it is concerned only with reflective 
thoughts. Nothing else does so much to isolate the Ego, to 
make it withdraw into itself and look with hostility on the world. 
A man can become a cold egoist if he is intent only on 
investigating the outer world. Why does he want this 
knowledge? Does he mean to place it at the service of the 
Gods? 

If a man desires only this kind of truth, he wants it for 
himself, and he will be on the way to becoming a cold egoist 



and misogynist in later life. He will become a recluse or will 
sever himself from mankind in some other way, for he wants 
to possess the content of the world as his own truth. All forms 
of seclusion and hostility towards humanity can be found on 
this path. The soul becomes increasingly dried up and loses 
its sense of human fellowship. It becomes ever more 
impoverished, although the truth should enrich it. Whether a 
man turns into a recluse or a one-sided eccentric makes no 
difference; in both cases a hardening process will overtake his 
soul. Hence we see that the more a man confines himself to 
this kind of reflective thought, the less fruitful his soul will be. 
Let us try to understand why this is so. 

Consider the realms of nature and suppose that we have 
before us an array of plants. They have been formed by the 
living wisdom which calls forth their inherent productive 
power. Now an artist comes along. His soul receives the 
picture that Nature sets before him. He does not merely think 
about it; he opens himself to Nature’s productive power and 
lets it work upon him. He creates a work of art which does not 
embody merely an act of thinking; it is imbued with productive 
power. Then comes someone who tries to get behind the 
picture and to extract a thought from it. He ponders over it. In 
this way its reality is filtered and impoverished. Now try to 
carry this process further. Once the soul has extracted a 
thought from the picture, it has finished with it. Nothing more 
can be done except to formulate thoughts about the thought 



— an absurd procedure which soon dries up. 


It is quite different with creative thinking. Here a man is 
himself productive. His thoughts take form as realities in outer 
life; here he is working after the example of Nature herself. 
That is how it is with a man who goes beyond mere 
observation and reflective thinking and allows something not 
to be gained from observation to arise in his soul. All spiritual- 
scientific truths require a productive disposition in the soul. In 
the case of these truths all mere reflective thinking is bad and 
leads to deception. But the truths attainable by creative 
thought are limited, for man is weak in the face of the creative 
wisdom of the world. There is no end to the things from which 
we can derive truths by reflective thought; but creative 
thought, although the field open to it is restricted, brings about 
a heightening of productive power; the soul is refreshed and 
its scope extended. Indeed, the soul becomes more and more 
inwardly divine, in so far as it reflects in itself an essential 
element of the divine creative activity in the world. 

So we have these two distinct kinds of truth, one reached 
by creative thought, the other by reflective thought. This latter 
kind, derived from the investigation of existent things or 
current experience, will always lead to abstractions; under its 
influence the soul is deprived of nourishment and tends to dry 
up. The truth that is not gained from immediate experience is 
creative; its strength helps man to find a place in the world 



where he can co-operate in shaping the future. 


The past can be approached only by reflective thought, 
while creative thought opens a way into the future. Man thus 
becomes a responsible creator of the future. He extends the 
power of his Ego into the future, in so far as he comes to 
possess not merely the truths derived from the past by 
reflective thinking, but also those that are gained by creative 
thinking and point towards the future. 

Herein lies the liberating influence of creative thinking. 
Anyone who is active in the striving for truth will soon find how 
he is impoverished by mere reflective thinking. He will come 
to understand how the devotee of reflective thinking fills his 
mind with phantom ideas and bloodless abstractions. Such a 
man may feel like an outcast, condemned to a mere 
savouring of truth and may come to doubt whether his spirit 
can play any part in shaping the world. On the other hand, a 
man who experiences a truth gained by creative thinking will 
find that it nourishes and warms his soul and gives it new 
strength for every stage in life. It fills him with joy when he is 
able to grasp truths of this kind and discovers that in bringing 
them to bear on the phenomena of life he can say to himself: 
Now I not only understand what is going on there, but I can 
explain it in the light of having known something of it 
previously. 



With the aid of spiritual-scientific truths we can now 
approach man himself. He cannot be understood merely by 
reflective thinking, but now we can comprehend him better 
and better, while our feeling of unity with the world and our 
interest in it are continually enhanced. We experience joy and 
satisfaction at every confirmation of spiritual-scientific truths 
that we encounter. This is what makes these truths so 
satisfying: we have first to grasp them before we can find 
them corroborated in actual life, and all the while they enrich 
us inwardly. We are drawn gradually into unity with the 
phenomena we experience. We get away more and more 
from ourselves, whereas reflective thinking leads to subtle 
forms of egoism. In order to find confirmation of truths gained 
by creative thinking we have to go out from ourselves and 
look for their application in all realms of life. It is these truths 
that liberate us from ourselves and imbue us in the highest 
degree with a sense of truth and a feeling for it. 

Feelings of this kind have been alive in every genuine 
seeker after truth. They were deeply present in the soul of 
Goethe when he declared: “Only that which is fruitful is true” 
— a magnificent, luminous saying of far— reaching import. 
But Goethe was also well aware that men must be closely 
united with truth if they are to understand one another. 
Nothing does more to estrange men from one another than a 
lack of concern for truth and the search for truth. Goethe also 
said: “A false doctrine cannot be refuted, for it rests on a 



conviction that the false is true.” Obviously there are falsities 
that can be logically disproved, but that is not what Goethe 
means. He is convinced that a false viewpoint cannot be 
refuted by logical conclusions, and that the fruitful application 
of truth in practical life should be our sole guide-line in our 
search for truth. 

It was because Goethe was so wonderfully united with truth 
that he was able to sketch the beautiful poetic drama, 
Pandora, which he began to write in 1807. Though only a 
fragment, Pandora is a ripe product of his creative genius — 
so powerful in every line, that anyone who responds to it must 
feel it to be an example of the purest, grandest art. We see in 
it how Goethe was able to make a start towards the greatest 
truths — but then lacked the strength to go further. The task 
was too arduous for him to carry through; but we have enough 
of it to get some idea of how deeply he had penetrated into 
the problems of spiritual education. He had a clear vision of 
everything that the soul has to overcome in order to rise 
higher; he understood everything we learnt yesterday about 
anger and the fettered Prometheus, and have learnt today 
about that other educator of the soul, the sense of truth. 

How closely related these two things are in their effects on 
the soul can be seen also in the facial expressions they call 
forth. Let us picture a man under the influence of anger, and 
another man upon whom truth is acting as an inward light. 



The first man is frowning — why? In such cases the brow is 
knitted because an excessive force is working inwardly, like a 
poison, to hold down a surplus of egoism which would like to 
destroy everything that exists alongside and separate from 
the man himself. In the clenched fist of anger we see the 
wrathful self closed up in itself and refusing to go forth into the 
outer world. Now compare this with the facial expression of 
someone who is discovering truth. When he perceives the 
light of truth, he too may frown, but in his case the wrinkled 
brow is a means whereby the soul expands, as though it 
would like to grasp and absorb the whole world with devoted 
love. Observe, too, the eyes of a man who is trying to 
overhear the world’s secrets. His eyes are shining, as though 
to encompass everything around him in the outer world. He is 
released from himself; his hand is not clenched, but held out 
with a gesture that seeks to absorb the being of the world. 

The whole difference between anger and truth is thus 
expressed in human physiognomy and gesture. Anger thrusts 
the human being deeper into himself. If he strives for truth, his 
being expands into the outer world; and the more united he 
becomes with the outer world, the more he turns away from 
the truths gained by reflective thinking to those gained by 
creative thinking. Therefore, Goethe in his Pandora brings into 
opposition with each other certain characters who can be 
taken to represent forces at work in the human soul. They are 
intended to express symbolically the relationships between 



the characteristics and capacities of the soul. 


When you open Pandora, you come upon something 
remarkable and highly significant at the very start. On the side 
of Prometheus, the stage is loaded with tools and implements 
constructed by man. In all these, human energies have been 
at work, but in a certain sense it is all rough and ready. On the 
side of Epimetheus, the other Titan, there is a complete 
contrast. Here everything is perfectly finished; we see not so 
much what man creates, but a bringing together of what 
Nature has already produced. It is all the result of reflective 
thinking. Here we have combination and shaping, a 
symmetrical ordering of Nature’s work. On the side of 
Prometheus, unsymmetry and roughness; on the side of 
Epimetheus, elegant and harmonious products of Nature, 
culminating in a view of a wonderful landscape. What does all 
this signify? We need only consider the two contrasted 
characters: Prometheus the creative thinker, Epimetheus the 
reflective thinker. With Prometheus we find the products 
mainly of creative thinking. Here, although man’s powers are 
limited and clumsy, he is productive. He cannot yet shape his 
creations as perfectly as Nature shapes her own; but they are 
all the outcome of his own powers and tools. He is also 
deficient in feeling for scenes of natural beauty. 

On the side of Epimetheus, the reflective thinker, we see 
the heritage of the past, brought into symmetrical order by 



himself. And because he is a reflective thinker, we see in the 
background a beautiful landscape which gives its own special 
pleasure to the human eye. Epimetheus now comes forward 
and discloses his individual character. He explains that he is 
there to experience the past, and to reflect upon past 
occurrences and the visible world. But in his speech he 
reveals the dissatisfaction that this kind of attitude can at 
times call forth in the soul. He feels hardly any difference 
between day and night. In brief, the figure of Epimetheus 
shows us reflective thinking in its most extreme form. Then 
Prometheus comes forward carrying a torch and emerging 
from the darkness of night. Among his followers are smiths; 
they set to work on the man-made objects that are lying 
around, while Prometheus makes a remarkable statement 
that will not be misunderstood if we are alive to Goethe’s 
meaning. The smiths extol productivity and welcome the fact 
that in the course of production many things have to be 
destroyed. In a one-sided way they extol fire. A man who is an 
all-round reflective thinker will not praise one thing at the 
expense of another. He casts his eye over the whole. 
Prometheus, however, says at once: 

In partiality let the active man 
Find his pleasure 

He extols precisely the fact that to be active entails the 
acceptance of limitations. In Nature, the right is established 
when the wrong destroys itself. But to the smiths Prometheus 



says: Carry on doing whatever can be done. He is the 
creative man; he emerges with his torch from the darkness of 
night in order to show how from the depths of his soul the 
truth gained by his creative thinking comes forth. Unlike 
Epimetheus, he is far from a dreamlike feeling that night and 
day are all one. Nor does he experience the world as a 
dream. For his soul has been at work, and in its own dark 
night it has grasped the thoughts which now emerge from it. 
They are no dreams, but truths for which the soul has bled. By 
this means the soul advances into the world and gains 
release from itself; but at the same time it incurs the danger of 
losing itself. This does not yet apply to Prometheus himself, 
but when a man introduces one-sidedness into the world, the 
danger appears among his descendants. 

Phileros, the son of Prometheus, is already inclined to love 
and cherish and enjoy the products of creative work, while his 
father Prometheus is still immersed in the stream of life’s 
creative power. In Phileros we are shown the power of 
creative thinking developed in a one-sided way. He rushes out 
into life, not knowing where to search for enjoyment. 
Prometheus cannot pass on to his son his own fruitfully 
creative strength, and so Phileros appears incomprehensible 
to Epimetheus, who out of his own rich experience would like 
to counsel him on his headlong career. 


We are then magnificently shown what mere reflective 



thinking involves. This is connected with the myth that Zeus, 
having fettered Prometheus to the rock, imposes Pandora, the 
all-gifted, on mankind. 

Most beautiful and gifted she approached 
The amazed watcher, moving with noble grace, 

Her gracious look inquiring whether I, 

Like to my sterner brother, would repel her, 

But all too strongly were my heart-beats stirred, 

With sense bemused my charming bride I welcomed. 

Towards the mysterious dowry then I turned, 

The earthen vessel, tall and shapely, stood 
Close-sealed ... 

Prometheus had warned his brother against this gift from 
the gods. But Epimetheus, with his different character, 
accepts the gift, and when the earthen vessel is opened, all 
the afflictions that can befall mankind come pouring out. Only 
one thing is left in the vessel — Hope. 

Who, then, is Pandora and what does she signify? Truly a 
mystery of the soul is concealed in her. The fruits of reflective 
thinking are dead products, an abstract reflection of the 
mechanical thoughts forged by Hephaestus. This wisdom is 
powerless in the face of the universally creative wisdom from 
which the world has been born. What can this abstract 
reflection give to mankind? 



We have seen how this kind of truth can be sterile and can 
lay waste the soul, and we can understand how all the 
afflictions that fall on mankind come pouring out of Pandora’s 
vessel. In Pandora we have to see truth without the powers of 
creativity, the truth of reflective thinking, a truth which builds 
up a mechanised thought-picture in the midst of the world’s 
creative life. For the mere reflective thinker only one thing 
remains. While the creative thinker unites his Ego with the 
future and gets free from himself, the reflective thinker can 
look to the future only with hope, for he has no part in shaping 
it. He can only hope that things will happen. Goethe shows his 
deep comprehension of the myth by endowing the marriage of 
Epimetheus and Pandora with two children: Elpore (Hope) 
and Epimeleia (Care), who safeguards existing things. In fact, 
man has in his soul two offspring of dead, abstract, 
mechanically conceived truth. This kind of truth is unfruitful 
and cannot influence the future; it can only reflect what is 
already there. It leaves a man with nothing but the hope that 
what is true will duly come to pass. This is represented by 
Goethe with splendid realism in the figure of Elpore, who, if 
someone asks her whether this or that is going to happen, 
always gives the same answer, yes, yes. If a Promethean 
man were to stand before the world and speak of the future, 
he would say: “I hope for nothing. With my own forces I will 
shape the future.” But a reflective thinker can only reflect on 
the past and hope for the future; thus Elpore, when asked 
whether this or that will happen, replies always, yes, yes. We 



hear it again and again. In this way a daughter of reflective 
thinking is admirably characterised and her sterility is 
indicated. 

The other daughter of this reflective thinking, Epimeleia, is 
she who cares for existing things. She sets them all in 
symmetrical order and can add nothing from her own 
resources. But all things which fail to develop are increasingly 
liable to destruction; hence we see how anxiety about them 
continually mounts, and how through mere reflective thinking 
a destructive element finds its way into the world. This is 
wonderfully well indicated by Goethe when he makes Phileros 
fall in love with Epimeleia. We see him, burnt up with jealousy, 
pursuing Epimeleia, until she takes refuge from him with the 
Titan brothers. Strife and dissension come simultaneously on 
to the scene. Epimeleia complains that the person she loves 
is the very one to seek her life. 

Everything that Goethe goes on to say shows how deeply 
he had penetrated into the effects of creative thinking and 
reflective thinking on the soul. The creative thinking of the 
smiths is set in wonderful contrast to the outlook of the 
shepherds; whilst the latter take what Nature offers, the 
former work on the products of Nature and transform them. 
Therefore Prometheus says of the shepherds: they are 
seeking peace, but they will not find a peace that satisfies 
their souls: 



Go your ways in peace; but peace 
You will not find. 

For a wish merely to preserve things as they are leads only 
to the unproductive side of Nature. 

The truths which belong to creative thinking and reflective 
thinking respectively are thus set before us in the figures of 
Prometheus and Epimetheus, and in all the characters 
connected with them. They represent those soul-forces which 
can spring from an excessive, one-sided predilection for one 
or other way of striving after truth. And after we have seen 
how disastrous are the consequences of these extremes, we 
are shown finally the one and only remedy — the co-operation 
of the Titan brothers. The drama leads on to an outbreak of 
fire in a property owned by Epimetheus. Prometheus, who is 
prepared to demolish a building if it no longer serves its 
purpose, advises his brother to make all speed to the spot 
and do all he can to halt the destruction. But Epimetheus no 
longer cares for that; he is thinking about Pandora and is lost 
in his recollection of her. Interesting also is a dialogue 
between the brothers about her: 

Prometheus: 

Her form sublime, from ancient dark emerging, 

Came near me also. To make another like her, 

Even Hephaestus would have failed in that. 

Epimetheus: 



Art thou, too, prating of this fabled birth? 

From ancient gods, a mighty race, she springs: 

Uranione, Hera’s peer, and sister 
Of Zeus himself. 

Prometheus: 

And yet Hephaestus, for her rich adornment, 

Made for her head a net of shining gold, 

Weaving with subtle hand the finest threads. 

In every sentence spoken by Prometheus we see how 
mechanised, abstract limitations obsess his mind. Then Eos, 
the Dawn, appears. She is an unlit being who precedes and 
heralds the sun, but also contains its light within herself 
already. She does not simply emerge from the darkness of 
night; she represents a transition to something which has 
overcome night. Prometheus appears with his torch because 
he has just come out of the night. The artificial light he carries 
indicates how his creative work proceeds from the night’s 
darkness. Epimetheus can indeed admire the sunlight and its 
gifts, but he experiences everything as in a dream. He is an 
example of pure reflective thinking. The way in which light can 
escape the attention of a soul absorbed in creative activity is 
shown by what Prometheus says in the light of day. His 
people, he says, are called upon not merely to observe the 
sun and the light, but to be themselves a source of 
illumination. Now Eos, Aurora, comes forward. She calls upon 
men to be active everywhere in doing right. Phileros, already 



having sought death, should unite with the forces which will 
make it possible for him to rescue himself. The smiths, who 
are working within the limits of their creative thinking, and the 
shepherds, who accept things as they are, are now joined by 
the fishermen. And we see how Eos gives them advice: 
Morning of youth, dawning of day, 

More beautiful than ever, 

From the unfathomed ocean 
I bring you now. 

Awake, shake off your sleep, 

You dwellers in the bay 
By cliffs encircled, 

You fishermen, arise, 

And ply your craft. 

With speed spread out your nets 
Around the well-known waters, 

A splendid catch is certain 
When my voice cheers you on. 

Swim, you swimmers! Dive, you divers! 

Watch, you watchers on the heights! 

May the shores and seas together 
Swarm with swift abounding life! 

Then we are shown in a wonderful way how Phileros is 
rescued on the surging flood and unites his own strength with 
the strength of the waves. The active creative power in him is 
thus united with the creative power in Nature. So the elements 



of Prometheus and Epimetheus are reconciled. 


Thus Goethe offers a solution rich in promise, by showing 
how knowledge gained from nature by reflective thinking can 
be fired with productive energy by the creative thinking 
element. This latter acquires its rightful strength by receiving, 
in loyalty to truth, what the gods “up there” bestow: 

Take note of this: 

What is desirable, you feel down here; 

What is to be given, they know up there. 

You Titans make a great beginning, 

But the way to the eternal good, the forever beautiful, 

That is the work of the gods; they ensure it. 

The union of Prometheus and Epimetheus in the human 
soul will bring salvation for them and for mankind. The whole 
drama is intended to indicate that through an all-round 
grasping of truth the entire human race, and not only 
individuals, will find satisfaction. Goethe wished to show that 
an understanding of the real nature of truth will unite humanity 
and foster love and peace among men. Then Hope, also, is 
transformed in the soul — Hope who says yes to everything 
but is powerless to bring anything about. The poem was to 
have ended with the transformed Elpore, Elpore thraseia, 
coming forward to tell us that she is no longer a prophetess 
but is to be incorporated into the human soul, so that human 
beings would not merely cherish hopes for the future but 



would have the strength to co-operate in bringing about 
whatever their own productive power could create. To believe 
in the transformation wrought by truth upon the soul — that is 
the whole perfected truth which reconciles Prometheus and 
Epimetheus. 

Naturally, these sketchy indications can bring out only a 
little of all that can be drawn from the poem. The deep 
wisdom that called forth this fragment from Goethe will 
disclose itself first to those who approach it with the support of 
a spiritual-scientific way of thinking. They can experience a 
satisfying, redeeming power which flows out from the poem 
and quickens them. 

We must not fail to mention a remarkably beautiful phrase 
that Goethe included in his Pandora. He says that the divine 
wisdom which flows into the world must work in harmony with 
all that we are able to achieve through our own Promethean 
power of creative thinking. The element that comes to meet 
us in the world and teaches us what wisdom is, Goethe called 
the Word. That, which lives in the soul and must unite itself 
with the reflective thinking of Epimetheus, is the Deed of 
Prometheus. So the union of the Logos or Word with the 
Deed gives rise to the ideal that Goethe wished to set before 
us in his Pandora as the fruit of a life rich in experiences. 
Towards the end of the poem, Prometheus makes a 
remarkable statement: “A real man truly celebrates the deed.” 



This is the truth that remains hidden from the reflective 
thinking element in the soul. 

If we open ourselves to this whole poem, we can come to 
realise the heroic yearning for development felt by men such 
as Goethe, and the great modesty which prevents them from 
supposing that by reaching a certain stage they have done 
enough and need not try to go further. Goethe was an 
apprentice of life up to his last day, and always recognised 
that when a man has been enriched by an experience he 
must overcome what he has previously held to be true. 

When as a young man, Goethe was beginning to work on 
Faust, and had occasion to introduce some translations from 
the Bible, he decided that the words “In the beginning was the 
Word”, should be rendered as “in the beginning was the 
Deed”. At this same time he wrote a fragment on Prometheus. 
There we see the young Goethe as altogether active and 
Promethean, confident that simply by developing his own 
forces, not fructified by cosmic wisdom, he could progress. In 
his maturity, with a long experience of life behind him, he 
realised that it was wrong to underestimate the Word, and that 
Word and Deed must be united. In fact, Goethe revised parts 
of his Faust while he was writing his Pandora. We can 
understand how Goethe came by degrees to maturity only if 
we realise the nature of truth in all its forms. 



It will always be good for man if he wrestles his way to 
realising that truth can be apprehended only by degrees. Or 
take a genuine, honest, all-round seeker after truth who is 
called upon to bring forcibly before the world some truth he 
has discovered. It will be very good if he reminds himself that 
he has no grounds for pluming himself on this one account. 
There are no grounds at any time for remaining content with 
something already known. On the contrary, such knowledge 
as we have gained from our considerations yesterday and 
today should lead us to feel that, although the human being 
must stand firmly on the ground of the truth he has acquired 
and must be ready to defend it, he must from time to time 
withdraw into himself, as Goethe did. When he does this, the 
forces arising from the consciousness of the truth he has 
gained will endow him with a feeling for the right standards 
and for the standpoint he should make his own. From the 
enhanced consciousness of truth we should ever and again 
withdraw into ourselves and say, with Goethe: Much that we 
once discovered and took for truth is now only a dream, a 
dreamlike memory; and what we think today, will not survive 
when we put it to a deeper test. The words often spoken by 
Goethe to himself in relation to his own honest search for truth 
may well be echoed by every man in his solitary hours: 

A poor wight am I 
Through and through. 

My thoughts miss the mark, 

My dreams, they are not true. 



If we can feel this, we shall be in the right relationship to our 
high ideal, Truth. 



The Mission of Reverence 

You all know the words with which Goethe concluded his 
life’s masterpiece, Faust 
All things transient 
Are but a parable; 

Earth’s insufficiency 
Here finds fulfilment; 

The indescribable 
Here becomes deed; 

The eternal-feminine 
Draws us on high. 

It goes without saying that in this context the “eternal- 
feminine” has nothing to do with man and woman. Goethe is 
making use of an ancient turn of speech. In all forms of 
mysticism — and Goethe gives these closing lines to a 
Chorus mysticus — we find an urge in the soul, at first quite 
indefinite, towards something which the soul has not yet come 
to know and to unite itself with, but must strive towards. This 
goal, at first only dimly surmised by the aspiring soul, is called 
by Goethe, in accord with the mystics of diverse times, the 
eternal-feminine, and the whole sense of the second part of 
Faust confirms this way of taking the concluding lines. 

This Chorus mysticus, with its succinct words, can be set 
against the Unio mystical the name given by true mystical 
thinkers to union with the eternal-feminine, far off spiritually 



but within human reach. 


When the soul has risen to this height and feels itself to be 
at one with the eternal-feminine, then we can speak of 
mystical union, and this is the highest summit that we shall be 
considering today. 

In the last two lectures, on the mission of anger and the 
mission of truth, we saw that the soul is involved in a process 
of evolution. On the one hand, we indicated certain attributes 
which the soul must strive to overcome, whereby anger, for 
example, can become an educator of the soul; and we saw on 
the other, how truth can educate the soul in its own special 
way. 

The end and goal of this process of development cannot 
always be foreseen by the soul. We can place some object 
before us and say that it has developed from an earlier form 
to its present stage. We cannot say this of the human soul, for 
the soul is progressing through a continuing evolution in which 
it is itself the active agent. The soul must feel that, having 
developed to a certain point, it has to go further. And as a 
self-conscious soul it must say to itself: How is it that I am 
able to think not only about my development in the past but 
also about my development in the future? 

Now we have often explained how the soul, with all its inner 
life, is composed of three members. We cannot go over this in 



detail again today, but it will be better to mention, it, so that 
this lecture can be studied on its own account. We call these 
three members of the soul the Sentient Soul, the Intellectual 
Soul and the Consciousness Soul. The Sentient Soul can live 
without being much permeated by thinking. Its primary role is 
to receive impressions from the outer world and to pass them 
on inwardly. It is also the vehicle of such feelings of pleasure 
and pain, joy and grief, as come from these outer 
impressions. All human emotions, all desires, instincts and 
passions arise from within the Sentient Soul. Man has 
progressed from this stage to higher levels; he has permeated 
the Sentient Soul with his thinking and with feelings induced 
by thinking. In the Intellectual Soul, accordingly, we do not 
find indefinite feelings arising from the depths, but feelings 
gradually penetrated by the inner-light of thought. At the same 
time it is from the Intellectual Soul that we find emerging by 
degrees the human Ego, that central point of the soul which 
can lead to the real Self and makes it possible for us to purify, 
cleanse and refine the qualities of our soul from within, so that 
we can become the master, leader and guide of our volitions, 
feelings and thoughts. 

This Ego, as we have seen already, has two aspects. One 
possibility of development for it is through the endeavours that 
man must make to strengthen this inner centre more and 
more, so that an increasingly powerful influence can radiate 
out from it into his environment and into all the life around 



him. To enhance the value of the soul for the surrounding 
world and at the same time to strengthen its independence — 
that is one aspect of Ego development. 

The reverse side of this is egoism. A self that is too weak 
will lose itself in the flood of the world. But if a man likes to 
keep his pleasures and desires, his thinking and his brooding, 
all within himself, his Ego will be hardened and given over to 
self-seeking and egoism. 

Now we have briefly described the content of the 
Intellectual Soul. We have seen how wild impulses, of which 
anger is an example, can educate the soul if they are 
overcome and conquered. We have seen also that the 
Intellectual Soul is positively educated by truth, when truth is 
understood as something that a man possesses inwardly and 
takes account of at all times; when it leads us out of ourselves 
and enlarges the Ego, while at the same time it strengthens 
the Ego and makes it more selfless. 

Thus we have become acquainted with the means of self- 
education that are provided for the Sentient Soul and the 
Intellectual Soul. Now we have to ask: Is there a similar 
means provided for the Consciousness Soul, the highest 
member of the human soul? We can also ask: What is there 
in the Consciousness Soul which develops of its own accord, 
corresponding to the instincts and desires in the Sentient 



Soul? Is there something that belongs by nature to the 
Consciousness Soul, such that man could acquire very little of 
it if he were not already endowed with it? 

There is something which reaches out from the Intellectual 
Soul to the Consciousness Soul — the strength and sagacity 
of thinking. The Consciousness Soul can come to expression 
only because man is a thinking being, for its task is to acquire 
knowledge of the world and of itself, and for this it requires the 
highest instrument of knowledge—thinking. 

We learn about the external world through perceptions; they 
stimulate us to gain knowledge of our surroundings. To this 
end, we need only devote our attention to the outer world and 
not stand blankly in front of it, for then the outer world itself 
draws us on to satisfy our thirst for knowledge by observing it. 
With regard to gaining knowledge of the super-sensible world, 
we are in a quite different situation. First of all, the super¬ 
sensible world is not there in front of us. If a man wishes to 
gain a knowledge of it, so that this knowledge will permeate 
his Consciousness Soul, the impulse to do so must come 
from within and must penetrate his thinking through and 
through. This impulse can come only from the other powers of 
his soul, feeling and willing. Unless his thinking is stimulated 
by both these powers, it will never be impelled to approach 
the super-sensible world. This does not mean that the super¬ 
sensible is merely a feeling, but that feeling and willing must 



act as inner guides towards its unknown realm. What 
qualities, then, must feeling and willing acquire towards its 
unknown realm. 

What qualities, then, must feeling and willing acquire in 
order to do this? 

First of all, someone might object to the use of a feeling as 
a guide to knowledge. But a simple consideration will show 
that in fact this is what feeling does. Anyone who takes 
knowledge seriously, will admit that in acquiring knowledge 
we must proceed logically. We use logic as an instrument for 
testing the knowledge we acquire. How, then, if logic is this 
instrument, can logic itself be proved? One might say: Logic 
can prove itself. Yes, but before we begin proving logic by 
logic, it must be at least possible to grasp logic with our 
feeling. Logical thought cannot be proved primarily by logical 
thought, but only by feeling. Indeed, everything that 
constitutes logic is first proved through feeling, by the infallible 
feeling for truth that dwells in the human soul. From this 
classical example we can see how feeling is the foundation of 
logic and of thinking. Feeling must give the impulse for the 
verification of thought. What must feeling become if it is to 
provide an impulse not only for thinking in general, but for 
thinking about worlds with which we are at first unacquainted 
and cannot survey? 



Feeling of this kind must be a force which strives from 
within towards an object yet unknown. When the human soul 
seeks to encompass with feeling some other thing, we call 
this feeling love. Love can of course be felt for something 
known, and there are many things in the world for us to love. 
But as love is a feeling, and a feeling is the foundation of 
thinking in the widest sense, we must be clear that the 
unknown super-sensible can be grasped by feeling before 
thinking comes in. Unprejudiced observation, accordingly, 
shows that it must be possible for human beings to come to 
love the unknown super-sensible before they are able to 
conceive it in terms of thought. This love is indeed 
indispensable before the super-sensible can be penetrated by 
the light of thought. 

At this stage, also, the will can be permeated by a force 
which goes out towards the super-sensible unknown. This 
quality of the will, which enables a man to wish to carry out his 
aims and intentions with regard to the unknown, is devotion. 
So can the will inspire devotion towards the unknown, while 
feeling becomes love of the unknown; and when these two 
emotions are united they together give rise to reverence in the 
true sense of the word. Then this devotion becomes the 
impulse that will lead us into the unknown, so that the 
unknown can be taken hold of by our thinking. Thus it is that 
reverence becomes the educator of the Consciousness Soul. 
For in ordinary life, also, we can say that when a man 



endeavours to grasp with his thinking some external reality 
not yet known to him, he will be approaching it with love and 
devotion. Never will the Consciousness Soul gain a 
knowledge of external objects unless love and devotion 
inspire its quest; otherwise the objects will not be truly 
observed. This also applies quite specially to all endeavours 
to gain knowledge of the super-sensible world. 

In all cases, however, the soul must allow itself to be 
educated by the Ego, the source of self-consciousness. We 
have seen how the Ego gains increasing independence and 
strength by overcoming certain soul qualities, such as anger, 
and by cultivating others, such as the sense of truth. After 
that, the self-education of the Ego comes to an end; its 
education through reverence begins. Anger is to be overcome 
and discarded; a sense of truth is to permeate the Ego; 
reverence is to flow from the Ego towards the object of which 
knowledge is sought. Thus, having raised itself out of the 
Sentient Soul and the Intellectual Soul by overcoming anger 
and other passions and by cultivating a sense of truth, the 
Ego is drawn gradually into the Consciousness Soul by the 
influence of reverence. If this reverence becomes stronger 
and stronger, one can speak of it as a powerful impulse 
towards the realm described by Goethe: 

All things transient 
Are but a parable; 

Earth’s insufficiency 



Here finds fulfilment; 

The indescribable 
Here becomes deed; 

The eternal-feminine 
Draws us on high. 

The soul is drawn by the strength of its reverence towards 
the eternal, with which it longs to unite itself. But the Ego has 
two sides. It is impelled by necessity to enhance continually 
its own strength and activity. At the same time it has the task 
of not allowing itself to fall under the hardening influence of 
egoism. If the Ego seeks to go further and gain knowledge of 
the unknown and the super-sensible, and takes reverence as 
its guide, it is exposed to the immediate danger of losing itself. 
This is most likely to happen, above all, to a human being if 
his will is always submissive to the world. If this attitude gains 
increasingly the upper hand, the result may be that the Ego 
goes out of itself and loses itself in the other being or thing to 
which it has submitted. This condition can be likened to 
fainting by the soul, as distinct from bodily fainting. In bodily 
fainting the Ego sinks into undefined darkness; in fainting by 
the soul, the Ego loses itself spiritually while the bodily 
faculties and perceptions of the outer world are not impaired. 
This can happen if the Ego is not strong enough to extend 
itself fully into the will and to guide it. 


This self-surrender by the Ego can be the final result of a 



systematic mortification of the will. A man who pursues this 
course becomes incapable of willing or acting on his own 
account; he has surrendered his will to the object of his 
submissive devotion and has lost his own self. When this 
condition prevails, it produces an enduring impotence of the 
soul. Only when a devotional feeling is warmed through by the 
Ego, so that man can immerse himself in it without losing his 
Ego, can it be salutary for the human soul. 

How, then, can reverence always carry the Ego with it? The 
Ego cannot allow itself to be led in any direction, as a human 
Self, unless it maintains in its thinking a knowledge of itself. 
Nothing else can protect the Ego from losing itself when 
devotion leads it out into the world. The soul can be led out of 
itself towards something external by the force of will, but when 
the soul leaves behind the boundary of the external, it must 
make sure of being illuminated by the light of thought. 

Thinking itself cannot lead the soul out; this comes about 
through devotion, but thinking must then immediately exert 
itself to permeate with the life of thought the object of the 
soul’s devotion. In other words, there must be a resolve to 
think about this object. Directly the devotional impulse loses 
the will to think, there is a danger of losing oneself. If anyone 
makes it a matter of principle not to think about the object of 
his devotion, this can lead in extreme cases to a lasting 
debility of the soul. 



Is love, the other element in reverence, exposed to a similar 
fate? Something that radiates from the human Self towards 
the unknown must be poured into love, so that never for a 
moment does the Ego fail to sustain itself. The Ego must have 
the will to enter into everything which forms the object of its 
devotion, and it must maintain itself in face of the external, the 
unknown, the super-sensible. What becomes of love if the 
Ego fails to maintain itself at the moment of encountering the 
unknown, if it is unwilling to bring the light of thinking and of 
rational judgment to bear on the unknown? Love of that kind 
becomes more sentimental enthusiasm ( Schwarmerei ). But 
the Ego can begin to find its way from the Intellectual Soul, 
where it lives, to the external unknown, and then it can never 
extinguish itself altogether. Unlike the will, the Ego cannot 
completely mortify itself. When the soul seeks to embrace the 
external world with feeling, the Ego is always present in the 
feeling, but if it is not supported by thinking and willing, it 
rushes forth without restraint, unconscious of itself. And if this 
love for the unknown is not accompanied by resolute thinking, 
the soul can fall into a sentimental extreme, somewhat like 
sleep-walking, just as the state reached by the soul when 
submissive devotion leads to loss of the Self is somewhat like 
a bodily fainting-fit. When a sentimental enthusiast goes forth 
to encounter the unknown, he leaves behind the strength of 
the Ego and takes with him only secondary forces. Since the 
strength of the Ego is absent from his consciousness, he tries 
to grasp the unknown as one does in the realm of dreams. 



Under these conditions the soul falls into what may be called 
an enduring state of dreaming or somnambulism. 

Again, if the soul is unable to relate itself properly to the 
world and to other people, if it rushes out into life and shrinks 
from using the light of thought to illuminate its situation, then 
the Ego, having fallen into a somnambulistic condition, is 
bound to go astray and to wander through the world like a will- 
o-the-wisp. 

If the soul succumbs to mental laziness and shuns the light 
of thought when it meets the unknown, then, and only then, 
will it harbour superstitions in one or other form. The 
sentimental soul, with its fond dreams, wandering through life 
as though asleep, and the indolent soul, unwilling to be fully 
conscious of itself — these are the souls most inclined to 
believe everything blindly. Their tendency is to avoid the effort 
of thinking for themselves and to allow truth and knowledge to 
be prescribed for them. 

If we are to get to know an external object, we have to bring 
our own productive thinking to bear on it, and it is the same 
with the super-sensible, whatever form this may take. Never, 
in seeking to gain a knowledge of the super-sensible, must we 
exclude thinking. Directly we rely on merely observing the 
super-sensible, we are exposed to all possible deceptions and 
errors. All such errors and superstitions, all the wrong or 



untruthful ways of entering the super-sensible worlds, can be 
attributed in the last instance to a refusal to allow 
consciousness to be illuminated by the light of creative 
thought. No one can be deceived by information said to come 
from the spiritual world if he has the will to keep his thinking 
always active and independent. Nothing else will suffice, and 
this is something that every spiritual researcher will confirm. 
The stronger the will is to creative thinking, the greater is the 
possibility of gaining true, clear and certain knowledge of the 
spiritual world. 

Thus we see the need for a means of education which will 
lead the Ego into the Consciousness Soul and will guide the 
Consciousness Soul in the face of the unknown, both the 
physical unknown and the unknown super-sensible. 
Reverence, consisting of devotion and love, provides the 
means we seek. When the latter are imbued with the right 
kind of self-feeling, they become steps which lead to ever- 
greater heights. 

True devotion, in whatever form it is experienced by the 
soul, whether through prayer or otherwise, can never lead 
anyone astray. The best way of learning to know something is 
to approach it first of all with love and devotion. A healthy 
education will consider especially how strength can be given 
to the development of the soul through the devotional 
impulse. To a child the world is largely unknown: if we are to 



guide him towards knowledge and sound judgment of it, the 
best way is to awaken in him a feeling of reverence towards it; 
and we can be sure that by so doing we shall lead him to 
fullness of experience in any walk of life. 

It is very important for the human soul if it can look back to 
a childhood in which devotion, leading on to reverence, was 
often felt. Frequent opportunities to look up to revered 
persons, and to gaze with heartfelt devotion at things that are 
still beyond its understanding, provide a good impulse for 
higher development in later life. A person will always gratefully 
remember those occasions, when as a child in the family 
circle, he heard of some outstanding personality of whom 
everyone spoke with devotion and reverence. A feeling of holy 
awe, which gives reverence a specially intimate character, will 
then permeate the soul. Or someone may relate how with 
trembling hand, later on, he rang the bell and shyly made his 
way into the room of the revered personality whom he was 
meeting for the first time, after having heard him spoken of 
with so much respectful admiration. Simply to have come into 
his presence and exchanged a few words can confirm a 
devotion which will be particularly helpful when we are trying 
to unravel the great riddles of existence and are seeking for 
the goal which we long to make our own. Here reverence is a 
force which draws us upward, and by so doing fortifies and 
invigorates the soul. How can this be? Let us consider the 
outward expression of reverence in human gestures — what 



forms does it take? We bend our knees, fold our hands, and 
incline our heads towards the object of our reverence. These 
are the organs whereby the Ego, and above all the higher 
faculties of the soul, can express themselves most intensively. 

In physical life a man stands upright by firmly extending his 
legs; his Ego radiates out through his hands in acts of 
blessing; and by moving his head he can observe the earth or 
the heavens. But from studying human nature, we learn also 
that our legs are stretched out at their best in strong, 
conscious action if they have first learnt to bend the knee 
where reverence is really strong, conscious action if they have 
first learnt to bend the knee where reverence is really due. For 
this genuflection opens the door to a force which seeks to find 
its way into our organism. Knees which have not learnt to 
bend in reverence give out only what they have always had; 
they spread out their own nullity, to which they have added 
nothing. But legs which have learnt to genuflect receive, when 
they are extended, a new force, and then it is this, not their 
own nullity, which they spread around them. Hands which 
would fain bless and comfort, although they have never been 
folded in reverence and devotion, cannot bestow much love 
and blessing from their own nullity. But hands which have 
learnt to fold themselves in reverence have received a new 
force and are powerfully penetrated by the Ego. For the path 
taken by this force leads first through the heart, where it 
kindles love; and the reverence of the folded hands, having 



passed through the heart and flowed into the hands, turns into 
blessing. 

The head may turn its eyes and strain its ears to survey the 
world in all directions, but it presents nothing but its own 
emptiness. If, however, the head has been bent in reverence, 
it gains a new force; it will bring to meet the outer world the 
feelings it has acquired through reverence. 

Anyone who studies the gestures of people, and knows 
what they signify, will see how reverence is expressed in 
external physiognomy; he will see how this reverence 
enhances the strength of the Ego and so makes it possible for 
the Ego to penetrate into the unknown. Moreover, this self- 
education through reverence has the effect of raising to the 
surface our obscure instincts and emotions, our sympathies 
and antipathies, which otherwise make their way into the soul 
unconsciously or subconsciously, unchallenged by the light of 
judgment. Precisely these feelings are cleansed and purified 
through self-education by reverence and through the 
penetration by the Ego of the higher members of the soul. The 
obscure forces of sympathy and antipathy, always prone to 
error, are permeated by the light of the soul and transformed 
into judgment, aesthetic taste and rightly guided moral feeling. 
A soul educated by reverence will convert its dark cravings 
and aversions into a feeling for the beautiful and a feeling for 
the good. A soul that has cleansed its obscure instincts and 



will-impulses through devotion will gradually build up from 
them what we call moral ideals. Reverence is something that 
we plant in the soul as a seed; and the seed will bear fruit. 

Human life offers yet another example. We see everywhere 
that the course of a man’s life goes through ascending and 
declining stages. Childhood and youth are stages of ascent; 
then comes a pause, and finally, in the later years, a decline. 
Now the remarkable thing is, that the qualities acquired in 
childhood and youth reappear in a different form during the 
years of decline. If much reverence, rightly guided, has been 
part of the experience of childhood, it acts as a seed which 
comes to fruition in old age as strength for active living. A 
childhood and youth during which devotion and love were not 
fostered under the right guidance will lead to a weak and 
powerless old age. Reverence must take hold of every soul 
that is to make progress in its development. 

How is it, then, with the corresponding quality in the object 
of our reverence? If we look with love on another being, then 
the reciprocated love of the latter will reveal what can perhaps 
arise. If a man is lovingly devoted to his God, he can be sure 
that God inclines to him also in love. Reverence is the feeling 
he develops for whatever he calls his God out there in the 
universe. Since the reaction to reverence cannot itself be 
called reverence, we may not speak of a divine reverence 
towards man. What, then, precisely is the opposite of 



reverence in this context? What is it that flows out to meet 
reverence when reverence seeks the divine? It is might, the 
Almighty power of the Divine. Reverence that we learn to feel 
in youth returns to us as strength for living in old age, and if 
we turn in reverence to the divine, our reverence flows back to 
us as an experience of the Almighty. That is what we feel, 
whether we look up to the starry heavens in their endless 
glory and our reverence goes out to all that lies around us, 
beyond our compass, or whether we look up to our invisible 
God, in whatever form, who pervades and animates the 
cosmos. 

We look up towards the Almighty and we come to feel with 
certainty that we cannot advance towards union with that 
which is above us unless we first approach it from below with 
reverence. We draw nearer to the Almighty when we immerse 
ourselves in reverence. Thus we can speak of an Almighty in 
this sense, while a true feeling for the meaning of words 
prevents us from speaking of an All-loving. Power can be 
increased or enhanced in proportion to the number of beings 
over which it extends. It is different with love. If a child is loved 
by its mother, this does not prevent her from loving equally 
her second, third or fourth child. It is false for anyone to say: I 
must divide up my love because it is to cover two objects. It is 
false to speak either of an “all-knowledge” or of an indefinite 
“all-love”. Love has no degree and cannot be limited by 
figures. 



Love and devotion together make up reverence. We can 
have a devoted attitude to this or that unknown if we have the 
right feeling for it. Devotion can be enhanced, but it does not 
have to be divided up or multiplied when it is felt for a number 
of beings. Since this is true also of love, the Ego has no need 
to lose or disperse itself if it turns with love and devotion 
towards the unknown. Love and devotion are thus the right 
guides to the unknown, and the best educators of, the soul in 
its advance from the Intellectual Soul to the Consciousness 
Soul. 

Whereas the overcoming of anger educates the Sentient 
Soul, and the striving for truth educates the Intellectual Soul, 
reverence educates the Consciousness Soul, bringing more 
and more knowledge within its reach. But this reverence must 
be led and guided from a standpoint which never shuts out 
the light of thought. When love flows forth from us, it ensures 
by its own worth that our Self can go with it, and this applies 
also to devotion. We could indeed lose our Self, but we need 
not. That is the point, and it must be kept especially in mind if 
an impulse of reverence enters into the education of the 
young. A blind, unconscious reverence is never right. The 
cultivation of reverence must go together with the cultivation 
of a healthy Ego-feeling. 

Whereas the mystics of all ages, together with Goethe, 
have spoken of the unknown, undefined element to which the 



soul is drawn, as the eternal-feminine, we may without 
misunderstanding, speak of the element which must always 
animate reverence as the eternal-masculine. For just as the 
eternal-feminine is present in both man and woman, so is this 
eternal-masculine, this healthy Ego-feeling, present in all 
reverence by man or woman. And when Goethe’s Chorus 
mysticus comes before us, we may, having come to know the 
mission of reverence which leads us towards the unknown, 
add the element which must permeate all reverence — the 
Eternal-masculine. 

Thus we are now able to reach a right understanding of the 
experience of the human soul when it strives to unite itself 
with the unknown and attains to the Unio mystica, wherein all 
reverence is consummated. 

But this mystical union will harm the soul if the Ego is lost 
while seeking to unite itself with the unknown in any form. If 
the Ego has lost itself, it will bring to the unknown nothing of 
value. Self-sacrifice in the Unio mystica requires that one 
must have become something, must have something to 
sacrifice. If a weak Ego, with no strength in itself, is united 
with what lies above us, the union has no value. The Unio 
mystica has value only when a strong Ego ascends to the 
regions of which the Chorus mysticus speaks. When Goethe 
speaks of the regions to which the higher reverence can lead 
us, in order to gain there the highest knowledge, and when his 



Chorus mysticus tells us in beautiful words: 

All things transient 
Are but a parable; 

Earth’s insufficiency 
Here finds fulfilment; 

The indescribable 
Here becomes deed; 

The eternal-feminine 
Draws us on high — 

Then, if we rightly understand the Unio mystica, we can 
reply: Yes — 

All things transient 
Are but a parable; 

Earth’s insufficiency 
Here finds fulfilment; 

The indescribable 
Here becomes deed; 

The eternal-masculine 
Draws us on high. 



Human Character 

The words written by Goethe after contemplating Schiller’s 
skull can make a deep impression on the human soul. Goethe 
was present when Schiller’s body was removed from its 
provisional grave and taken to the princely vault at Weimar. 
Holding Schiller’s skull in his hands, Goethe believed he could 
recognise in the form and cast of this wonderful structure the 
whole nature of Schiller’s spiritual being, and he was inspired 
to write these beautiful lines: What greater gift can life on man 
bestow 

Than that to him God-Nature should disclose 
How solid to spirit it attenuates, 

How spirit’s work it hardens and preserves. 

Anyone who understands Goethe’s feelings on this 
occasion will easily turn his mind to all those phenomena 
where something inward is working to reveal itself in material 
form, in plastic shapes, as drawing, and so on. We have a 
most eminent example of this shaping, whereby an inner 
being reveals itself through outward form, in what we call 
human character. For human character gives the most varied 
and manifold expression to the direction and purpose of 
man’s life. We think of human character as having a basic 
consistency. Indeed, we feel that character is inseparable 
from a person’s whole being, and that something has gone 
wrong if their thinking, feeling and doing do not make up in 
some way a harmonious unity. We speak of a split in a man’s 



character as evidence of a real fault in his nature. If in private 
life a man upholds some principle or ideal, and then in public 
life says something contrary to it or at least discrepant, we 
speak of a break in his character, of his inner life falling apart. 
And we know very well that this can bring a man into difficult 
situations or may even wreck his life. The significance of a 
divided character is indicated by Goethe in a remarkable 
saying that he assigns to Faust — a saying that is often 
wrongly interpreted by people who believe that Goethe’s 
innermost intentions are known to them: 

Two souls, alas, are pent within my breast, 

To tear themselves apart, forever striving; 

One, in pursuit of passions’ crude delights, 

Clings close with avid senses to the world; 

The other, thrusting earthly dust away, 

Aspires to rise to longed-for higher realms. 

This divided condition of the soul is often spoken of as 
though it were a desirable achievement, but Goethe certainly 
does not say so. On the contrary, the passage shows clearly 
how unhappy Faust feels in that period under the pressure of 
these two drives, one aspiring towards ideal heights, the other 



striving towards the earthly. An unsatisfying state of soul 
which Faust has to overcome — that is what Goethe is 
describing. It is wrong to cite this schism in human nature as 
though it were justified; it is something to be abolished by the 
unified character that we must always strive to achieve. 

If now we wish to look more deeply into human character, 
the facts outlined in previous lectures must be kept in mind. 
We must remember that the human soul, embracing the inner 
life of man, is not merely a chaos of intermingled feelings, 
instincts, concepts, passions and ideals, but has three distinct 
members — the Sentient Soul, the lowest; in the middle the 
Intellectual Soul; and finally the highest, the Consciousness 
Soul. These three soul-members are to be clearly 
distinguished, but they must not be allowed to fall apart, for 
the human soul must be a unity. What is it, then that holds 
them together? It is what we call the Ego in its true sense, the 
bearer of self-consciousness; the active element within our 
soul which plays upon its three members as a man plays 
upon the strings of an instrument. And the harmony or 
disharmony which the Ego calls forth by playing on the three 
soul-members is the basis of human character. 

The Ego is indeed something of an inner musician, who 
with a powerful stroke calls one or other soul-member into 
activity; and the effects of their combined influence, 
resounding from within a human being as harmony or 



disharmony, make up the real foundation of his character. 


However, that is no more than an abstract description. If we 
are to understand how character comes out in people, we 
must enter somewhat more deeply into human life and the 
being of man. We must show how the harmonious or 
disharmonious play of the Ego on the three soul-members 
sets its stamp on man’s entire personality as he stands before 
us, and how personality is outwardly revealed. 

Human life — as we all know — alternates between waking 
and sleeping. At night, when a man falls asleep, his feelings, 
his pleasure and pain, his joys and griefs, his urges, desires 
and passions, his perceptions and concepts, his ideas and 
ideals, all sink down into indefinite darkness; and his inner life 
passes into an unconscious or subconscious condition. What 
has happened? 

As we have often explained, when a man goes to sleep his 
physical and etheric bodies remain in bed, while his astral 
body, including the Sentient Soul, Intellectual Soul and 
Consciousness Soul, withdraw, as does the Ego. During sleep 
the astral body and Ego are in a spiritual world. Why does a 
man return every night to this spiritual world? Why does he 
have to leave behind his physical and etheric bodies? There 
are good reasons for it. Spiritual Science says that the astral 
body is the bearer of pleasure and pain, joy and grief, 



instincts, desires and passions. Yes, but these are precisely 
the experiences that sink into indefinite darkness on going to 
sleep. Yet is it asserted that the astral body and the Ego are 
in spiritual worlds? Is there not a contradiction here? 

Well, the contradiction is only apparent. The astral body is 
indeed the bearer of pleasure and pain, of joy and sorrow, of 
all the inner experiences that surge up and down in the soul 
during waking hours, but in man as he is today, the astral 
body cannot perceive these experiences directly. It can 
perceive them only when they are reflected from outside itself, 
and for this to be possible the Ego and astral body must come 
back into the etheric and physical bodies at the time of 
awakening from sleep. Everything that a man experiences 
inwardly, his pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, is reflected by 
the physical and etheric bodies — especially by the etheric 
body — as from a mirror. But we must not suppose that this 
active process, which goes on every day from morning to 
evening, requires no effort to sustain it. The inner self of man, 
his Ego and astral body, his Consciousness Soul, Intellectual 
Soul and Sentient Soul, all have to work on the physical and 
etheric bodies, so that through the reciprocal interaction of his 
inner forces and his outer bodies the surging life of the 
daytime is engendered. 

This reciprocal interaction involves a continual using up of 
soul-forces. When in the evening a man feels tired, this 



means that he is no longer able to draw from his inner life a 
sufficiency of the forces which enable him to work on his 
physical and etheric bodies. When he is nearing sleep and the 
faculty that required the most intensive play of his spirit into 
the physical, the faculty of speech, begins to weaken; when 
sight, smell, taste and finally hearing, the most spiritual of the 
senses, gradually fade away, because he is no longer able to 
draw on his inner forces to sustain them — then we see how 
these forces are used up through the day. 

What is the origin of these forces? They come from the 
nightly condition of sleep. During the period between going to 
sleep and waking up the soul absorbs to the full the forces it 
needs for conjuring up before us all that we live through by 
day. During waking hours the soul can deploy its powers, but 
it cannot draw on the forces necessary for recuperation. 
Naturally, Spiritual Science is familiar with the various theories 
advanced by external science to account for the 
replenishment of forces used up by day, but we need not go 
into that now. Thus we can say that when the soul passes 
back from sleep into waking life, it brings from its spiritual 
home the forces which it devotes all day long to building up 
the soul-life which it conjures before us. 

Now let us ask: When the soul goes off to sleep in the 
evening, does it carry anything with it into the spiritual world? 
Yes; and if we want to understand what this is, we must 



above all closely observe man’s personal development 
between birth and death. This development is evident when in 
later years a man shows himself to be riper, richer in 
experience and wisdom learnt from life, while he may also 
have acquired certain capabilities and powers that he did not 
possess in his younger days. 

A man does indeed receive from the outer world something 
that he transforms inwardly, as the following consideration 
clearly shows. Between 1770 and 1815 certain events of 
great significance for the development of the world took place. 
They were witnessed by the most diverse contemporaries, 
some of whom were unaffected by them, while others were so 
deeply moved that they became imbued with experience and 
wisdom and their soul-lives progressed to a higher stage. 

How did this come about? It is best illustrated by a simple 
event in ordinary human life. Take the process of learning to 
write. What really happens before the moment when we are 
able to put pen to paper and express our thoughts in writing? 
A great deal must have happened — a whole series of 
experiences, from the first attempt to hold the pen, then to 
making the first stroke, and so on through all the efforts which 
lead at last to a grasp of the craft of writing. If we recall 
everything that must have occurred during months or years, 
and all we went through, perhaps by way of punishments and 
reproofs, until at last these experiences were transformed into 



knowing how to write, then we must say: These experiences 
were recast and remoulded, so that later on they appear like 
the essential core of what we call the ability to write. 

Spiritual Science shows how this transformation comes 
about. It is possible only because human beings pass 
repeatedly through the condition of sleep. In daily life we find 
that when we are at pains to absorb something, the process 
of imprinting and retentions is considerably aided if we sleep 
on it; in that way we make it our own. The experiences we go 
through have to be united with the soul and worked on by the 
soul if they are to coalesce and be transformed into faculties. 
This whole process is carried through by the soul during 
sleep, and thereby our life is enhanced. 

Present-day consciousness has little inkling of these things, 
but in times of ancient clairvoyance they were well known. An 
example will show how a poet once indicated in a remarkable 
way his knowledge of this transforming process. Homer, who 
can rightly be called a seer, describes in his Odyssey how 
Penelope, during the absence of her husband, Odysseus, 
was besieged by a throng of suitors. She promised them that 
she would give her decision when she had completed a robe 
she was weaving; but every night she undid the work of the 
day. If a poet wishes to indicate how a series of experiences, 
such as those of Penelope with her suitors, are not to merge 
into a faculty — in this case the faculty of decision — he must 



show how these experiences have to be unwoven at night, or 
they would unfailingly coalesce. 

To anyone imbued with a typical modern consciousness 
these ideas may sound like hair-splitting, or they may seem to 
be imposing something arbitrary on the poet; but the only 
really great men are those, whose work derives from the great 
world-secrets, and many people today who talk glibly of 
originality and the like have no inkling of the depths from 
which the truly great achievements in the arts have been 
born. 

If now we look further at the progress of human life between 
birth and death, we have to recognise that it is confined within 
certain narrow limits. We can indeed work at and enhance our 
faculties; in later life we can acquire qualities of soul which 
were lacking earlier on; but all this is subject to the fact that 
we can accomplish nothing that would require us to transform 
our physical and etheric bodies. These bodies, with their 
particular aptitudes, are there at birth; we find them ready¬ 
made. For example, we can reach a certain understanding of 
music only if we are born with a musical ear. That is a crude 
example, but it shows how transformation can be frustrated; in 
such cases the experiences can indeed be united with the 
soul, but we must renounce any hope of weaving them into 
our bodily life. 



If, then, we consider human life from a higher standpoint, 
the possibility of breaking free from the physical body and 
laying it aside must be regarded as enormously wholesome 
and significant for our entire human existence. Our capacity to 
transform experiences into faculties is limited by the fact that 
every morning, on returning from sleep, we find our physical 
and etheric bodies waiting for us. At death we lay them aside 
and pass through the gate of death into a spiritual world. 
There, unhampered by these bodies, we can carry to spiritual 
completion those experiences between birth and death that 
we could not embody because of our corporeal limitations. 

When we descend once more from the spiritual world to a 
new life on earth, then, and only then, can we take the powers 
we have woven into our spiritual archetype and give them 
physical existence by impressing them plastically into the 
initially soft human body. Now for the first time we can weave 
into our being those fruits of experience that we had indeed 
garnered in our previous life but could not then carry into 
physical embodiment. Seen in this light, death provides for the 
enhancement of life. 

Moreover, this comparatively crude work that a man can do 
on his physical body, whereby he moulds into it what he could 
not impress on it in his previous life, is not the only possibility 
open to him. He is able also to imprint on his entire being 
certain finer fruits of foregoing lives. 



When someone is born, his Ego and astral body, including 
his Sentient Soul, Intellectual Soul and Consciousness Soul, 
are by no means featureless; they are endowed with definite 
attributes and characteristics brought from previous lives. The 
cruder work, whereby the fruits of past experiences are 
impressed on the plastic physical body, is accomplished 
before birth, but a more delicate work — and this 
distinguishes man from the animals — is performed after 
birth. Throughout childhood and youth a man works into the 
finer Organisation of his inner and outer nature certain 
determining characteristics and motives for action, brought by 
his Ego from a previous life. While the Ego thus impresses 
itself from within on its vehicles of expression, the fact of its 
activity and its way of working combine to form the character 
which a man presents to the world. Between birth and death 
the Ego works on the organs of the soul, the Sentient Soul, 
Intellectual Soul and Consciousness Soul, in such a way that 
they respond to what it has made of itself. But the Ego does 
not stand apart from the urges, desires and passions of the 
Sentient Soul. No, it unites itself with these emotions as 
though they were its own; and equally unites itself with the 
cognitions and the knowledge that belong to the 
Consciousness Soul. 

So it is, that the harmony or disharmony that a human being 
has wrought in his soul-members is impressed by his Ego on 
his exterior being in his next earthly life. Human character, 



therefore, although it appears to us as determined and inborn, 
can yet be seen to be developing gradually in the course of 
his life. 

With animals, character is determined entirely at birth; an 
animal cannot work plastically on its exterior nature. Man has 
the advantage of appearing at birth with no definite character 
manifest externally, but in the depths of his being he has 
slumbering powers brought from previous lives; they work into 
his undeveloped exterior and gradually shape his character, in 
so far as this is determined by previous lives. 

Thus we see how in a certain sense man has an inborn 
character, but one that gradually develops in the course of 
life. If we keep this in mind, we can understand how even 
eminent personalities can go wrong in judging character. 
There are philosophers who argue that character is inwardly 
determined and cannot change, but that is a mistake. It 
applies only to attributes which derive from a previous life and 
appear as inborn character. Man’s inward centre, his Ego, 
sends out its influence and gives a common stamp and 
character to every member of his organism. This character 
extends into the soul and even into the external limbs of the 
body. We see this inner centre pouring itself forth, as it were, 
shaping everything in accord with itself, and we feel how this 
centre holds the members of the human organism together. 
Even in the external parts of his physical body the imprint of a 



man’s inner being can be discerned. 


In this connection, an artist once gave wonderful expression 
to something which generally receives only theoretical 
attention. The work he produced portrays human nature at the 
moment when the human Ego, the centre which holds the 
organism together as a unity, is lost, and the limbs, each 
going its own way, strain apart in different directions. The 
work I mean seizes precisely this moment, when a man loses 
the foundation of his character, of his being as a whole. But 
this work, a great and famous one, has been very often 
misunderstood. Do not suppose that I am about to level cheap 
criticism at men for whose work I have the highest respect. 

But the fact that even great minds can make mistakes in face 
of certain phenomena, just when they are most earnestly 
striving for truth, shows how difficult the path to truth really is. 

One of the greatest German authorities on art, 
Winckelmann, was impelled by his whole disposition to err in 
interpreting the work of art known as the Laocoon. His 
interpretation has been widely admired. In many circles it has 
been thought that nothing better could be said about this 
portrayal of Laocoon, the Trojan priest who, with his two sons, 
was crushed to death by serpents. Winckelmann, filled with 
enthusiasm for this example of the sculptor’s art, said that 
here we are shown how the priest, Laocoon, whose every 
limb bespeaks his nobility and greatness, is torn with anguish, 



above all the anguish of a father. He is placed between his 
two sons, with the serpents coiled round their bodies. 
Conscious of the pain inflicted on his sons, he himself, as a 
father, is so agonised by it that the lower part of his body is 
contracted, as though pressing out the full degree of pain. He 
forgets himself, consumed with immeasurable pity for his 
sons. 

This is a beautiful explanation of a father’s ordeal, but if — 
just because we honour Winckelmann as a great personality 
— we look repeatedly and conscientiously at the Laocoon, we 
are obliged finally to say that Winckelmann must be mistaken, 
for it is not possible for pity to be the dominating motif in the 
scene portrayed. The father’s head is aligned at such an 
angle that he cannot see his sons. Winckelmann’s view of the 
group is quite wrong. The immediate impression we get from 
looking at the figures is that here we are witnessing the quite 
definite moment when the encircling pressure of the snakes 
has driven the human Ego out of Laocoon’s body, and the 
separate instincts, deprived of the Ego, make their way into 
the physical body. Thus we see the head, the lower body and 
the limbs each taking its own course, not brought into natural 
harmony with the figure as a whole because the Ego is 
absent. The Laocoon group shows us, in external bodily 
terms, how a man loses his unified character when bereft of 
the Ego, the strong central point which holds together the 
members of his bodily organism. And if we allow this 



spectacle to work on our souls, we can come to experience 
the unifying element which naturally expresses itself in the 
harmonising of the limbs, and imprints on a man what we call 
his character. 

But now we must ask: If it is true that a man’s character is 
to some extent inborn — if the characteristics given by birth 
cannot by any effort be altered beyond a certain limit, as 
every glance at human life will tell us — is it then possible for 
a man to change his character in a certain way? 

Yes, in so far as character belongs to the life of the soul 
and is not subject to the bodily limitations we encounter every 
morning on waking from sleep, and so can help to harmonise 
and strengthen the Sentient Soul, Intellectual Soul and 
Consciousness Soul. To this extent there can be a 
development of character during a person’s life between birth 
and death. 

Some knowledge of all this is of special importance in 
education. 

Essential as it is to understand the temperaments and the 
differences between them, it is necessary also to know 
something about human character and what can be done to 
change it between birth and death, even though it is in some 
measure determined by the fruits of a previous life. If we are 
to make good use of this knowledge, we must be clear that 



personal life goes through four typical periods of 
development. In my small book, Education of the Child in the 
Light of Anthroposophy, you will find further information on 
these stages; here I can only sketch them in outline. 

The first period runs from birth up to the beginning of the 
change of teeth around the age of seven. It is during this 
period that external influence can do most to develop the 
physical body. During the next period, from the seventh year 
up to the onset of puberty at about the thirteenth, fourteenth 
or fifteenth year, the etheric body, particularly, can be 
developed. Then comes a third period when the lower astral 
body, especially, can be developed, until finally, from about 
the 21st year onwards, the time comes when a human being 
meets the world as a free, independent being and can himself 
work on the progress of his soul. 

The years from 20 to 28 are important for developing the 
forces of the Sentient Soul. The next seven years up to the 
age of 35 — these are all only average figures — are 
important for the development of the Intellectual Soul, 
especially through intercourse with the outer world. 

All this may be regarded as nonsense by those who fail to 
observe the course of human life, but anyone who studies life 
with open eyes will come to know that certain elements in the 
human being are most open to development during particular 



periods. During our early twenties we are particularly well 
placed to bring our desires, instincts, passions and so on into 
relation with the impressions and influences received from our 
dealings with the outer world. We can feel our powers growing 
through the corresponding interaction between the Intellectual 
Soul and the world around us, and anyone who knows what 
true knowledge is, will realise that all earlier acquisitions of 
knowledge were no more than a preparation for this later 
stage. The ripeness of experience which enables one to 
survey and evaluate the knowledge one acquires is not 
attained, on average, before the thirty-fifth year. These laws 
exist. Anyone unwilling to recognise them is unwilling to 
observe the course of human life. 

If we keep this in mind, we can see how human life 
between birth and death is structured. The work of the Ego in 
harmonising the soul-members, and its necessary endeavour 
to impress the fruits of its work on the physical body, will show 
you how important it is for an educator to know how the 
physical body goes through its development up to the seventh 
year. It is only during this period that influences from the outer 
world can be brought in to endow the physical body with 
power and strength. And here we encounter a mysterious 
connection between the physical body and the 
Consciousness Soul, a connection which exact observation 
can thoroughly confirm. 



If the Ego is to gain strength, so that in later life, after the 
thirty-fifth year, it can permeate itself with the forces of the 
Consciousness Soul, and through this permeation can go 
forth to acquire knowledge of the world, it ought to encounter 
no boundaries in the physical body. For the physical body can 
set up the greatest obstacles to the Consciousness Soul and 
the Ego, if the Ego is not content to remain enclosed in the 
inner life but wishes to go out and engage in free intercourse 
with the world. Now since in bringing up a child during his first 
seven years we are able to strengthen the forces of his 
physical body, within certain limits, a remarkable connection 
between two periods of life is apparent. What can be 
accomplished for a child during these years by those who 
care for him is not a matter of indifference! People who fail to 
realise this have not learnt how to observe human life. 

Anyone who can compare the early years of childhood with 
the period after the thirty-fifth year will know that if a man is to 
go out into the world and engage in free intercourse with it, 
the best thing we can do for him is to bring him the right sort 
of influence during his early years. Anything we can do to help 
the child to find joy in immediate physical life, and to feel that 
love surrounds him, will strengthen the forces of his physical 
body, making it supple, pliant and open to education. The 
more joy, love and happiness that we can give the child 
during his early years, the fewer obstacles and hindrances he 
will encounter later on, when the work of his Ego on his 
Consciousness Soul should enable him to become an open 



character, associating in free give-and-take with the outer 
world. Anything in the way of unkindness pain or distressing 
circumstances that we allow the child to suffer up to his 
seventh year has a hardening effect on his physical body, and 
this creates obstacles for him in later life. He will tend to 
become a closed character, a man whose whole being is 
imprisoned in his soul, so that he is unable to achieve a free 
and open intercourse with the world and the impressions it 
yields. 

Again, there are connections between the etheric body and 
the second period of life, and therefore with the Intellectual 
Soul. The play of the Ego on the Intellectual Soul releases 
forces which can either endow a man with courage and 
initiative or incline him to cowardice, indecision, sluggishness. 
Which way it goes depends on the strength of the Ego. But 
when a man has the best opportunity to use the Intellectual 
Soul for strengthening his character through intercourse with 
the world, between the ages of 28 and 35, he may encounter 
hindrances in his etheric body. If during the period from the 
seventh to the fourteenth year we supply the etheric body with 
forces that will prevent it from creating these hindrances in 
later life, we shall be doing something for his education that 
should earn his gratitude. 


If during the period from seven to fourteen in a child’s life 
we can stand towards him as an authority, and as a source of 



truth whom he can trust, this is particularly health-giving. 
Through this relationship, we, as parents or teachers, can 
strengthen his etheric forces so that in later life he will 
encounter the least possible obstacles in his etheric body. 
Then he will be able, if his Ego has the disposition for it, to 
become a man of courage and initiative. If we are aware of 
these hidden connections, we can have an enormously 
health-giving influence on human beings while they are 
growing up. 

Our chaotic education has lost all knowledge of these 
connections; they were known instinctively in earlier times. It 
is always a pleasure to see that some old teachers knew of 
these things, whether by instinct or by inspiration. Rotteck’s 
old World History, for example: it was to be found in our 
fathers’ libraries and it may now be out of date here and there, 
but if we approach it with understanding we encounter a quite 
individual method of presentation which shows that Rotteck, 
who taught history in Freiburg, had a way of teaching which 
was the very reverse of dry or insipid. We have only to read 
the Foreword, which is quite out of the ordinary in spirit, to 
feel: here is a man who knows that in addressing young 
people of this age — from 14 to 21, when the astral body is 
developing — he must bring them into touch with the power of 
great, beautiful ideals. Rotteck is always at pains to show how 
we can be inspired by the great thoughts of the heroes and to 
kindle the enthusiasm that can be felt for all that men and 



women have striven for and suffered in the course of human 
evolution. 


This approach is entirely justified, for the influence thus 
poured into the astral body during these years is of direct 
benefit to the Sentient Soul, when the Ego is working to 
develop a person’s character through free intercourse with the 
world. All that has flowed into the soul from high ideals and 
enthusiasm is imprinted on the Sentient Soul and embodied 
accordingly in character. 

Thus we see that because the physical, etheric and astral 
bodies are still plastic in young people, this or that influence 
can be impressed on them through education, and this makes 
it possible for a man to work on his character in later life. If 
education has not helped him in this way, he will find it difficult 
to work on his character and he will have to resort to the 
strongest measures. He will need to devote himself to deep 
meditative contemplation of certain qualities and feelings in 
order to impress them consciously on his soul. He must try, 
for example, to experience inwardly the content of those 
religious confessions which can speak to us as more than 
theories. He must devote himself again and again to 
contemplation of those great philosophies in the widest sense 
which in later life can lead through our thoughts and feelings 
into the great, all-embracing cosmic secrets. If we can 
immerse ourselves in these secrets, ever and again willingly 



devoting ourselves to them; if through daily prayer we make 
them part of ourselves, then through the play of the Ego, we 
can re-mould our characters in later life. 

In this connection the essential thing is that the qualities 
acquired by and embodied in the Ego are imprinted on the 
Sentient Soul, the Intellectual Soul and the Consciousness 
Soul. Generally speaking, man has little power over his 
external body. We have seen how he encounters a boundary 
in his physical body, with its innate pre-dispositions. 
Nevertheless, observation shows that in spite of this limitation, 
man can do some work on his physical body between birth 
and death. 

Who has not noticed that a man who devotes himself for a 
decade to knowledge of a really deep kind — knowledge that 
does not remain grey learning but is transformed into pleasure 
and pain, happiness and sorrow, thus becoming real 
knowledge and uniting itself with the Ego — who has not 
noticed that such a man’s physiognomy, his gestures, his 
entire behaviour have changed, showing how the working of 
the Ego has penetrated right into his external physique! 

However, the extent to which the outer body can be 
influenced by powers acquired between birth and death is 
very limited. For the most part man has to resign himself to 
keeping them for his next earthly life. 



On the other hand, the various attributes brought over from 
previous lives can be enhanced by working on them between 
birth and death, if the faculty for doing so has been acquired. 

Thus we see how character is not confined to the inner life 
of the soul, but penetrates into a man’s external physique and 
limbs. It finds expression, first, in his gestures; second, in his 
physiognomy; and third, in the plastic formation of the skull, 
the origin of what we call phrenology. 

How, then, does character achieve this outward expression 
in gesture, physiognomy and bone-formation? The Ego works 
formatively first of all in the Sentient Soul, which embraces all 
the instincts, desires, passions — in short, everything that 
belongs to the inner impulses of the will. The note sounded by 
the Ego on this member of the soul is manifest externally as 
gesture, and this play of gestures, springing from a man’s 
inner being, can tell us a great deal about his character. 

When the Ego is active chiefly in the Sentient Soul, the note 
it sounds there resonates in the Intellectual Soul and the 
Consciousness Soul, and this, too, is evident in gesture. The 
coarser elements of the Sentient Soul come to expression in 
gestures connected with the lower part of the body. If, for 
instance, a man pats his stomach with a feeling of 
satisfaction, we can see how his character is bound up with 
his Sentient Soul, and how volitions connected with his higher 



soul-members come to expression hardly at all. 


When, however, the activity of the Ego resonates in the 
intellectual Soul, we can often observe a gesture related to 
the organ which serves the Intellectual Soul as its chief 
means of outer expression. Speakers who have the so-called 
“breast-tone of conviction” are given to striking themselves 
over the heart. They are men who speak with passion and are 
not concerned with objective judgment. Here we have the 
passionate character who lives entirely in the Sentient Soul 
but has so strong an Ego that his emotions resonate in the 
Intellectual Soul; we recognise him by his expansive attitudes. 
For example, there are popular speakers who thrust their 
thumbs into their waistcoats and swell out their chests when 
they are facing an audience. Far from being objective, they 
speak directly out of the Sentient Soul, putting into words their 
personal egoistic feelings and reinforcing them with this 
gesture — thumbs in waistcoat. 

When the note struck by the Ego in the Sentient Soul 
resonates in the Consciousness Soul, we see a gesture 
bearing on the organ which gives the Consciousness Soul its 
chief outer expression. If a person finds it particularly difficult 
to bring his inner feelings to the point of reaching a decision, 
he will lay a finger on his nose — a gesture indicating how 
hard it is for him to fetch up a decision from the depth of his 
Consciousness Soul. 



When someone lives chiefly in the Intellectual Soul, this is 
apparent in his physiognomy and facial expression. The 
experience of the Intellectual Soul lies closer to man’s inner 
life and is not subject to the outer pressure under which he 
might sigh like a slave. He feels it to be more his own 
property, and this is reflected in his face. If a man is indeed 
capable of living in the Intellectual Soul, but presses down its 
content into the Sentient Soul, if any judgment he forms gets 
hold of him so strongly that he glows with enthusiasm for it, 
we can see this expressed in his sloping forehead and 
projecting chin. If something is actually experienced in the 
Intellectual Soul and only resonates in the Sentient Soul, this 
is expressed in the lower part of the face. If a man achieves 
the special virtue of the Intellectual Soul, a harmony between 
inner and outer, so that he neither secludes himself in inward 
brooding nor depletes his inner life by complete surrender to 
outer impressions, and if his Ego’s work in the shaping of 
character is accomplished chiefly through the Intellectual 
Soul, then all this will be manifest in the middle part of his 
face, the external expression of the Intellectual Soul. 

Here we can see how fruitful Spiritual Science can be for 
the study of civilisations: we are shown how successive 
characteristics are imprinted on successive peoples. Thus the 
Intellectual Soul made its imprint particularly on the ancient 
Greeks, among whom we can discern the beautiful harmony 
between inner and outer that is the characteristic 



manifestation of the Intellectual Soul. And here, accordingly, 
we find the Greek nose in its perfection. True it is that we 
cannot fully understand these things unless we relate them to 
their spiritual background. 

Again, when someone carries the content of the Intellectual 
Soul into the realm of cognition and experiences it in the 
Consciousness Soul, the outward sign of this is a projecting 
forehead, as though the working of the Ego in the Intellectual 
Soul were flowing up into the Consciousness Soul. 

If, however, someone lives in close unity with his Ego, so 
that the character of the Ego is impressed on the 
Consciousness Soul, he can then carry the note sounded by 
the Ego in his Consciousness Soul down into his Intellectual 
Soul and his Sentient Soul. This goes with a higher stage of 
human development. Only the Consciousness Soul can be 
permeated by high moral and aesthetic ideals and by great, 
wide-ranging conceptions of the world. 

All this has to come to life in the Consciousness Soul, but 
the forces engendered by the Ego in the Consciousness Soul 
on this account can penetrate down into the Sentient Soul, 
where they are fired with enthusiasm and passion and with 
what we may call the inner warmth of the Sentient Soul, This 
comes about when a man can glow with enthusiasm for some 
knowledge he has gained. Then the noblest aspiration to 



which man can rise at present is carried down into the 
Sentient Soul. And the Sentient Soul itself is enhanced when 
permeated by forces from the Consciousness Soul. But what 
the Ego can accomplish for a character — ideal through its 
work in the Consciousness Soul may encounter obstacles 
caused by inborn pre-dispositions, so that it cannot be 
impressed on the physical body. Then we have to practise 
resignation; the work of the Ego in the Consciousness Soul 
may give rise to a noble quality of soul, but this cannot come 
to expression in the physical body during that single life-time. 
But the ardent passion for high moral ideals that a person has 
experienced in the Sentient Soul can be taken through the 
gate of death and carried over into his next life as a most 
powerful formative force. We can see how this comes to 
expression in the contours of the skull, showing that what a 
man has made of himself penetrates into his very bones. 

A study of the contours of the skull can indeed throw some 
light on character, but always in a strictly individual context. It 
is absurd to suppose that phrenology can lay down general 
schemes and typical principles that will be universally valid. 
Everyone has a phrenology that applies to himself alone, for 
his skull is shaped by forces derived from his previous life, 
and in every individual this must be recognised. Only abstract 
theorists addicted to diagrams would think of founding a 
phrenology on general principles. Anyone who knows about 
the formative forces that work into man’s very bones would 



speak only of recognising their effects in individuals. The 
formation of the skull is different with everyone and can never 
be accounted for in terms of a single earthly life. Here we 
touch on what is called reincarnation, for in the contours of the 
skull we can discern what a man has made of himself in 
previous lives. Here reincarnation becomes a palpable fact. 
We need only know where to read the evidence for it. 

Thus we see how the effects of human character have to be 
followed from their origin all the way into the hardest 
structures, and then human character stands before us as a 
wonderful riddle. We have begun to describe how the Ego 
impresses character into the forms of the Sentient Soul, the 
Intellectual Soul and the Consciousness Soul. Then we saw 
how this work by the Ego has results which make their mark 
on man’s external physique and are manifest in gesture and 
physiognomy and even in the bones. And since man is led 
from birth to death and on again to a new birth, we saw how 
his inner being works on the outer, impressing character both 
on the inner life and on the physical body, which is an image 
of the inner life. Hence we can very well understand the deep 
impression made on us by the Laocoon, where we see the 
bodily character failing asunder into the several limbs; we see, 
as it were, the character, which belongs to the very essence 
of man, vanishing in the outward gestures of this work of art. 
Here we have plain evidence of the working of inner forces in 
the material realm, and of how the dispositions brought from 



earlier lives are determining factors in any given life; and we 
see how the spirit, by breaking life asunder, brings to 
expression in a new life the character acquired as the 
outcome of a previous one. 

We can now enter into Goethe’s feelings when he held 
Schiller’s skull in his hand and said: In the contours of this 
skull I see how the spirit sets its stamp on matter. This form, 
full of character, calls up for me the voice that I heard 
sounding through Schiller’s poems and in the words of 
friendship he so often spoke to me. Yes, I see here how the 
spirit has worked in the material realm. And when I 
contemplate this piece of matter, its noble forms show me 
how previous lives prepared the radiance that shone out so 
powerfully for me from Schiller’s mind. 

So we are led to repeat as our own conviction the words 
written by Goethe after contemplating Schiller’s skull: 

What greater gift can life on man bestow 
Than that to him God-Nature should disclose 
How solid to spirit it attenuates, 

How spirit’s work it hardens and preserves. 



Asceticism and Illness 

Human life swings between work and idleness. The activity 
we are to discuss today, known as asceticism, is regarded 
either as work or as idleness according to the preconceptions 
of one person or another. An objective, unbiased study, such 
as Spiritual Science demands, is impossible unless we 
observe how what is called asceticism — in the highest sense 
excluding misuse of the word — influences human life, and 
either helps or harms it. 

It is quite natural that most people today should have a 
somewhat false idea of what the word asceticism ought to 
mean. In its original Greek form it could apply as well to an 
athlete as to an ascetic. But in our time the word has acquired 
a particular colouring from the form taken by this way of life 
during the Middle Ages; and for many people the word has 
the flavour that Schopenhauer gave it in the 19th century. 
Today the word is again acquiring a certain colouring through 
the manifold influences of oriental philosophy and religion, 
particularly through what the West usually calls Buddhism. 
Our task in this lecture is to find the true origin in human 
nature of asceticism; and Spiritual Science, as characterised 
in previous lectures, is called upon to bring clarity into this 
discussion, the more so because its own outlook is connected 
with the original meaning of the Greek word, askesis. 


Spiritual Science and spiritual research, as they have been 



represented here for some years, take a quite definite attitude 
towards human nature. They start from the postulate that at 
no stage in the evolution of mankind is it justifiable to say that 
here or there are the limits of human knowledge. The usual 
way of putting the question, “What can man know, and what 
can he not know?”, is for Spiritual Science misdirected. It 
does not ask what man can know at a certain stage in his 
evolution; or what the boundaries of knowledge are at that 
stage; or what remains hidden because at that time human 
cognition cannot penetrate it. All these matters are not its 
immediate concern; for Spiritual Science takes its stand on 
the firm ground of evolution, in particular the evolution of 
human soul-forces. It says that the human soul can develop. 
As in the seed of a plant the future plant sleeps and is called 
forth by the forces within the seed and those which work on it 
from without, so are hidden forces and capacities always 
sleeping in the human soul. What we cannot know at one 
stage of development we may know later, when we have 
advanced a little in developing our spiritual faculties. 

Which are the forces that we can develop in ourselves for a 
deeper understanding of the world and the attainment of an 
ever-wider horizon? That is the question asked by Spiritual 
Science. It does not ask where the boundaries of our 
knowledge are, but how man can surpass the bounds that 
exist at any given period by developing his capacities. Not 
through vague talk, but in a quite definite way, it shows how 



man can surpass the cognitive faculties that have been 
bestowed on him by an evolutionary process in which his own 
consciousness has not participated. In the first instance, these 
faculties are concerned only with the world perceived by our 
senses and grasped by our reason. But by means of the 
forces latent in the soul, man is able to penetrate into the 
worlds which are at first not open to the senses and cannot be 
reached by a reason bound up with the senses. In order that 
we may from the beginning avoid the charge of vagueness, I 
will describe quite briefly what you will find given fully in 
Knowledge of the Higher Worlds: How is it Achieved ? 

When we speak of passing beyond the ordinary bounds of 
knowledge, we must take care not to wander off into the blue, 
but rather find our way from the solid ground under our feet 
into a new world. How is it to be done? 

In the normal human being of today, we have an alternation 
of the two conditions called “waking” and “sleeping”. Without 
going into details, we may say that for ordinary knowledge the 
difference lies in this, that while man is awake, his senses and 
the sense-bound intellect are under constant stimulus. It is 
this stimulus which wakens his external cognition, and during 
waking hours he is given up to the external sense-world. In 
sleep we are removed from that world. A simple logical 
consideration shows that it is not irrational for Spiritual 
Science to maintain that there is something in human nature 



which separates itself during sleep from what we usually call 
the human body. We know that for Spiritual Science the 
physical body, which can be seen with the eyes and touched 
with the hand, is only part of man. He has a second part, the 
so-called etheric or life-body. When we are asleep, the 
physical and etheric bodies remain in bed, and we separate 
from them what we call the consciousness body or — don’t be 
put off by the terminology — the astral body, the bearer of 
desire and pain, pleasure and sorrow, of impulse and passion. 
In addition we have a fourth part, one which makes man the 
crown of earthly creation: the ego. These last two parts split 
off during sleep from the physical and the etheric bodies. A 
simple consideration, as I said, can teach us that it is not 
irrational for Spiritual Science to declare that what we have as 
pleasure and pain, or as the ego’s power of judgment, cannot 
vanish during the night and be reborn anew every morning, 
but must remain in existence. Think, if you will, of this 
withdrawal of the astral body and the ego as a mere picture; 
in any case it is undeniable that the ego and the astral body 
withdraw from what we call the physical and the etheric 
bodies. 

Now the peculiar thing is that these inmost parts of the 
human being, the astral body and the ego, within which we 
live through what we call soul-experience, sink down during 
sleep into an indefinite obscurity. But this means simply that 
this inmost part of the human being needs the stimulus of the 



external world if it is to be conscious of itself and of the 
external world. Hence we can say that at the moment of 
falling asleep, when this stimulus ceases, man cannot 
develop consciousness in himself. But if, in the normal course 
of his existence, a human being were able so to stimulate the 
inner parts of his being, so to fill them with energy and inner 
life, that he had a consciousness of them even when there 
were no sense-impressions and the sense-bound intellect 
was inactive and free from the stimulus of the external world, 
he would then be able to perceive other things than those 
which come through the stimulus of the senses. However 
strange and paradoxical it may sound, it is true that if a man 
could reproduce a condition which on the one hand resembles 
sleep, and yet is essentially different from it on the other, he 
could reach super-sensible knowledge. His condition would 
resemble sleep in not depending on any external stimulus; the 
difference would be that he would not sink into 
unconsciousness but would unfold a vivid inner life. 

As may be shown from spiritual-scientific experience, man 
can come to such a condition: a condition of clairvoyance, if 
the word is not misused, as it so often is today. I will give you 
briefly one example of the numerous inner exercises through 
which this condition can be attained. 

If we wish to experience this condition safely, we must 
always start from the external world. The external world gives 



us mental images, and we call them true if we find that they 
correspond with external facts. But this kind of truth cannot 
raise us above external reality. Our task, therefore, is to 
bridge the gulf between external perception and a perception 
which is independent of the senses and yet can give us truth. 
One of the first stages towards this form of knowledge is 
concerned with pictorial or symbolic concepts. As an example, 
let us take a symbol which is of use for spiritual development, 
and expound it in the form of a conversation between a 
teacher and his pupil. 

In order to make his pupil understand this kind of symbolic 
picture, the teacher might speak as follows: “Think of the 
plant, how it is rooted in the earth and grows from it, sends 
forth green leaf after green leaf and develops to flower and 
fruit.” (We are not here concerned with ordinary scientific 
ideas, for, as we shall see, we are not discussing the 
essential difference between man and plant, but trying to get 
hold of a useful pictorial idea). The teacher may continue: 

“And now look at man. He certainly has a great deal that is 
not present in the plant. He can experience impulses, desires, 
emotions, a whole range of concepts which can lead him up 
the ladder from blind sensation and instinct to the highest 
moral ideals. Only a scientific fantasy could attribute similar 
consciousness to plants and to men; but on a lower level a 
plant has certain advantages. It has certainty of growth, 
without possibility of error, while man can deviate at any 



moment from his right place in the world. We can see how in 
his whole structure he is permeated with instincts, desires and 
passions which may bring him into error, delusion and 
falsehood. In contrast, the plant is in substance untouched by 
these things; it is a pure, chaste being. Only when man has 
purified his whole life of instinct and desire can he hope to be 
as pure on his higher level as the plant is in its certainty and 
security on the lower level.” 

Then we can pass to a further picture. The plant is 
permeated with the green colouring matter, chlorophyll, which 
steeps the leaves in green colour. Man is permeated with the 
vehicle of instincts and emotions, his red blood. That is a sort 
of evolution upwards, and in its course man has had to accept 
characteristics not found in the plant. He must hold before his 
eyes the high ideal of one day attaining on his own level to the 
inner purity, certainty and self-control of which we have a 
picture at a lower level in the plant. So we may ask what we 
must do in order to rise to that level. 

Man must become lord and master of the instincts, 
passions and cravings which surge around, unsought, within 
him. He must grow beyond himself, kill within him all that 
normally dominates him, and raise to a higher level all that is 
dominated by the lower. This is how man has developed from 
the plant, and all that has been added since the plant stage 
he must look on as something to be conquered, in order to 



derive from it a higher life. That is the proper direction of 
man’s future, indicated by Goethe in the fine stanza: 

Whoever cannot say 
Die and renew thyself! 

On our dark earth will be 
A mournful guest! 

This does not mean that man must kill his instincts and 
emotions, but that he cleanses and purifies them by removing 
their mastery over him. So, in looking at the plant, he can say: 
“Something in me is higher than the plant, but I have to 
conquer and destroy it.” 

As a picture of what we have to overcome in ourselves, let 
us take that part of the plant which is no longer capable of life, 
the dry wood, and set it up in the form of a cross. The next 
task is to cleanse and purify the red blood, the vehicle of our 
instincts, impulses and cravings, so that it may be a pure, 
chaste expression of our higher being, of what Schiller meant 
when he spoke of “the higher man in man”. The blood will 
then be, as it were, a copy in man of the pure sap which flows 
through the plant. 

“Now” — the teacher will resume — “let us look at a flower 
in which the sap, rising up continuously, stage by stage, 
through the leaves, finally merges into the colour of the flower, 
the red rose. Picture the red rose as an image of your blood 



when your blood has been cleansed and purified. The sap of 
the plant pulses through the red rose and leaves it without 
impulses or desires; but your impulses and desires must 
come to be the expression of your purified ego.” Thus we 
supplement our picture of the wood of the cross, which 
symbolises what we have to overcome, by hanging a garland 
of red roses upon the cross. Then we have a picture, a 
symbol, which does not appeal only to dry reasoning, but by 
stirring our feelings gives us an image of human life raised to 
the level of a higher ideal. 

Someone may now say: Your picture is an invention which 
corresponds to nothing true. All that you conjure up, the black 
cross and the red rose is mere fancy. Yes, undoubtedly, this 
picture, as brought before the inner eye of anyone who 
wishes to rise into spiritual worlds, is an invention. That is just 
what it has to be! Its purpose is not to portray something that 
exists in the external world. If that were its function, we would 
not need it. We would be satisfied with the impressions of the 
outer world that come to us directly through our sense- 
perceptions. But the picture we create, though its elements 
are drawn from the external world, is based on certain 
feelings and ideas that belong to our own inner being. The 
essential thing is that we should be fully conscious of each 
step, so that we keep a firm hold on the threads of our inner 
processes; otherwise we should be lost in illusion. 



Anyone who wants to rise to higher worlds through inner 
meditation and contemplation does not live only in abstract 
pictures, but in a world of concepts and feelings which flow 
from these pictures he creates. The pictures call forth a 
number of activities in his soul, and by excluding every 
external stimulus he concentrates all his powers on 
contemplating the pictures. They are not meant to reflect 
external circumstances, but to awaken forces that slumber 
within him. If he is patient and perseveres — for progress 
comes slowly — he will notice that quiet devotion to pictures 
of this kind will give him something that can be further 
developed. He will soon find that his inner life is changing: a 
condition emerges that is in some respects akin to sleep. But 
while sleep brings a submergence of conscious soul-life, the 
devotion I have mentioned, and meditation on the symbolic 
pictures, cause inner forces to awaken. Very soon he feels 
that a change is going on within him, although he has 
excluded all impressions of the outer world. So through these 
quite unrealistic symbols he awakens inner forces, and he 
soon realises that he can put them to good use. 

Someone may object again by saying: “That is all very well, 
but even if we develop these forces and really penetrate into 
the spiritual world, how can we be sure that what we perceive 
is reality?” Nothing can prove this except experience, just as 
the external world can be proved to exist only by experience. 
Mere concepts can be very strictly distinguished from 



perceptions and the two categories will be confused only be 
someone who has lost touch with reality. Especially in 
philosophical circles today, a certain misunderstanding has 
been gaining ground. Schopenhauer, for instance, in the first 
part of his philosophy starts with the assumption that the 
world of man is a concept. Now you can see the difference 
between a percept and a concept by looking at your watch. As 
long as you are in contact with your watch, that is percept; if 
you turn round, you have a picture of the watch in your mind; 
that is concept. In practical life we very soon learn to 
distinguish between percept and concept, or we should go 
badly astray. If you picture a red-hot iron, however hot it is, 
you will not be burnt, but if you touch it you will soon realise 
that a percept is something other than a concept. 

It is the same with an example given by Kant; from a certain 
point of view it is justified, but during the last century it has 
been the source of much error. Kant tried to upset a certain 
concept of God by showing that there is no difference in 
content between the idea of a hundred shillings and a 
hundred real shillings. It is wrong, however, to maintain that 
there is no difference in the content, for then it is easy to 
confuse a perception, which gives us direct contact with 
reality, with the content of a mere concept. Anyone who has 
to pay a debt of a hundred shillings will soon find out the 
difference. 



It is the same with the spiritual world. When we awaken the 
forces and faculties which are latent within us, and when 
around us is a world we have not known before, a world which 
shines out as though from a dark spiritual depth, then 
someone who enters this realm uninitiated might well say that 
it is all illusion and auto-suggestion. But anyone who has had 
real experiences on this level will be well able to distinguish 
reality from fantasy, just as in ordinary life we can distinguish 
between an imaginary piece of hot steel and a real one. 

Thus we can see that it is possible to call forth a different 
form of consciousness. I have given you only one brief 
example of how inner exercises can work on the sleeping 
faculties of the soul. Of course, while we are still practising the 
exercises, we do not see a spiritual world; we are occupied in 
awakening the faculties required. In some circumstances this 
may last not merely for years, but for a whole life or lives. In 
the end, however, the result of these exercises is that the 
sleeping forces of cognition are awakened and directed 
towards a spiritual world, just as we have learnt to adapt the 
eye with the help of unknown spiritual powers to observing the 
external world. This work on one’s own soul, this development 
of the soul to the stage of perceiving a world in which we are 
not yet living but to which we gain access through what we 
bring to it — this training can be called asceticism in the true 
sense of the word. For in Greek the word means working on 
oneself, making oneself capable of accomplishing something, 



transforming sleeping forces into active ones. This original 
meaning of the word can still be its meaning today if we 
refuse to be led astray by the false use of the term which has 
become common down the centuries. We shall understand 
the true meaning of asceticism as described here, only if we 
remember that the purpose of this working on oneself is to 
develop faculties which will open up a new world. 

Now, having discussed asceticism in relation to the spiritual 
world only, it will be helpful to see how the term applies to 
certain activities in the external world. There it can signify the 
training of certain forces and capabilities which are not going 
to be used immediately for their final purpose, but are first to 
be exercised and made ready for it. An example close at hand 
will illustrate this, and will also show how an incorrect use of 
the term can have harmful results. The term can be rightly 
applied to military manoeuvres; this is quite in keeping with 
the original Greek usage. The deployment and testing of 
military forces on these occasions, so that in real war they 
may be ready and available in the right numbers — that is 
asceticism exercise. Whenever forces are not used for their 
final purpose, but are tested in advance for efficiency and 
reliability, we have asceticism. Manoeuvres bear the same 
relation to warfare as asceticism does to life in general. 

Human life, I said earlier, swings between work and 
idleness. But there are all sorts of intermediate stages: for 



example, play. Play, when it really is play, is the opposite of 
asceticism. And from its opposite one can see very well what 
asceticism is. Play is the active use of energies in the outer 
world for the sake of immediate gratification. The material of 
play is not, so to speak, the hard, unyielding substance of the 
external world that we encounter during hours of work. In 
relation to our energies it is malleable, amenable to our 
exertions. Play is play only when we do not knock up against 
the resistance of outer forces, as we do in work. Play is 
concerned with a direct release of energies which are 
transformed into achievement, and therein lies the satisfaction 
we get from it. Play does not prepare us for anything; it finds 
fulfillment in and through itself. 

It is just the opposite with asceticism, if we take the term in 
its proper sense. In this case no gratification is gained from 
anything in the outer world. Whenever we combine things in 
asceticism, if only the cross and the red roses, the 
combination is not significant in itself, but only in so far as it 
calls our inner forces into activity, an activity which will find 
application only when it has ripened fully within ourselves. 
Renunciation comes in because we work inwardly on 
ourselves while knowing that at first we are not to be 
stimulated by the outer world. Our aim is to bring into activity 
our inner forces, so that they may be applied to the outer 
world later on. Play and asceticism, accordingly, are 
opposites. 



How does asceticism, in our sense of the word, enter 
practically into human life? Let us keep to a sphere where 
asceticism can be practised both in a right and in a wrong 
way. We will take the case of someone who makes it his aim 
to ascend into spiritual worlds. If, then, a super-sensible world 
comes by some means or other to his attention, whether 
through another person or through some historical document, 
he may say: There are statements and communications 
concerning the super-sensible worlds, but at present they are 
beyond my comprehension; I lack the power to understand 
them. Then there are others who reject these 
communications, refuse to have anything to do with them. 
What is the source of this attitude? It arises because a person 
of this type rejects asceticism in the best sense of the word; 
he cannot find in his soul the strength to use the means I have 
described for developing higher faculties. He feels too weak 
for it. 

I have repeatedly emphasised that clairvoyance is not 
necessary for understanding the findings of clairvoyant 
research. Clairvoyance is indeed necessary for gaining 
access to spiritual facts, but once the facts have been 
communicated, anyone can use unprejudiced reason to 
understand them. Impartial reason and healthy intellect are 
the best instruments forjudging anything communicated from 
the spiritual worlds. A true spiritual scientist will always say 
that if he could be afraid of anything, he would be afraid of 



people who accept communications of this kind without 
testing them strictly by means of reason. He is never afraid of 
those who make use of unclouded intelligence, for that is what 
makes all these communications comprehensible. 

However, a man may feel too weak to call forth in himself 
the forces necessary for understanding what he is told 
concerning the spiritual world. In that case he turns away from 
all this through an instinct for self-preservation which is right 
for him. He feels that to accept these communications would 
throw his mind into confusion. And in all cases where people 
reject what they hear through Spiritual Science, an instinct of 
self-preservation is at work; they know that they are incapable 
of doing the necessary exercises — that is, of practising 
asceticism in the true sense. A person prompted by the 
instinct for self-preservation will then say to himself: If these 
things were to permeate my spiritual life, they would confuse 
it; I could make nothing of them and therefore I reject them. 

So it is with a materialistic outlook which refuses to go a step 
beyond the doctrines of a science it believes to be firmly 
founded on facts. But there are other possibilities, and here 
we come to a dangerous side of asceticism. People may have 
a sort of avidity for information about the spiritual world while 
lacking the inner urge and conscience to test everything by 
reason and logic. They may indulge a liking for sensationalism 
in this field. Then they are not held back by an instinct for self- 
preservation, but are driven on by its very opposite, a sort of 



urge for self-annihilation. If anyone takes something into his 
soul without understanding it, and with no wish to apply his 
reason to it, he will be swamped by it. This happens in all 
cases of blind faith, or when communications from the 
spiritual worlds are accepted merely on authority. This 
acceptance corresponds to an asceticism which derives not 
from a healthy instinct for self-preservation, but from a morbid 
impulse to annihilate the self, to drown in a flood of 
revelations. This has a significant shadow-side in the human 
soul: it is a bad form of asceticism when someone gives up all 
effort and chooses to live in faith and in reliance on others. 

This attitude has existed in many forms in many epochs. 

But we must not assume that everything which looks like blind 
faith is so. For example, we are told that in the old 
Pythagorean Mystery Schools there was a familiar phrase: 
The Master has said. But this never meant: The Master has 
said, therefore we believe it! For his students it meant 
something like this: The Master has said; therefore it 
demands that we should reflect on it and see how far we can 
get with it if we bring all our forces to bear upon it. To 
“believe” need not always imply a blind belief springing from a 
desire for self-annihilation. It need not be blind belief if you 
accept communications springing from spiritual research 
because you trust the researcher. You may have learnt that 
his statements are in strictly logical form, and that in other 
realms, where his utterances can be tested, he is logical and 



does not talk nonsense. On this verifiable ground the student 
can hold a well-founded belief that the speaker, when he is 
talking about things not yet known to the student, has an 
equally sure basis for his statements. Hence the student can 
say: I will work! I have confidence in what I have been told, 
and this can be a guiding star for my endeavours to raise 
myself to the level of the faculties which will make themselves 
intelligible of their own accord, when I have worked my way 
up to them. 

If this healthy foundation of trust is lacking and a person 
allows himself to be stirred by communications from the 
invisible worlds without understanding them, he will drift into a 
very wretched condition that is not compatible with asceticism. 
Whenever a person accepts something in blind faith without 
resolving to work his way to an understanding of it, and if 
therefore he accepts another person’s will instead of his own, 
he will gradually lose those healthy soul-forces which provide 
the inner life with a sure centre and endow us with a true 
feeling for what is right. Lies and a proneness to error will 
beset a person who is unwilling to test inwardly, with his 
reason, what he is told; he will tend to drown and to lose 
himself in it. Anyone who does not allow himself to be guided 
by a healthy sense of truth will soon find how prone he is to 
lies and deceptions even in the outer world. When we 
approach the spiritual world we need to reflect very seriously 
that through this surrender of our judgment we can very easily 



fall into a life which no longer has any real feeling for truth and 
reality. If we seriously practise the exercises and wish to train 
our inner powers, we must never give up bringing before our 
souls the kind of knowledge I have been describing. 

We can now penetrate further into what may be called the 
ascetic training of the soul in a deeper sense. So far we have 
considered only people who are not capable of developing 
these inner forces in a healthy way. In one case a sound 
instinct of self-preservation made a person refuse to develop 
these forces because he did not want to develop them; in the 
other case a person did not absolutely refuse to develop 
them, but he refused to bring his judgment and intelligence to 
bear on them. In all such cases the impulse is always to 
remain on the old level, at the old standpoint. But let us 
suppose a case where a person really does try to develop 
these inner faculties, and makes use of such forms of training 
as those we have described. Again there may be a dual 
result. It may be the result we always aim at, where Spiritual 
Science is taken seriously and worthily. A person will then be 
guided to develop his inner forces only in so far as he is 
capable of using them in a right and orderly way. Here, then, 
we are concerned with how a person has to work on himself 
— as is described in greater detail in my book, Knowledge of 
the Higher Worlds: How is it Achieved ? — in order to awaken 
the faculties which will open the spiritual world to his inner 
sight. But at the same time he must be competent to discipline 




his faculties and to establish the right balance between his 
work on himself and his dealings with the outer world. The 
necessity of this has been proved by spiritual researchers 
down the ages. 

If a person fails to apply his inner forces properly to his 
handling of the outer world and gives way to an almost 
uncontrollable urge to develop his soul-powers more and 
more to bring about all possible movement in his soul, so that 
he may thereby open his spirit-eyes and spirit-ears; and if he 
is too indolent to absorb slowly and in the right way the 
available facts of Spiritual Science and to work on them with 
his reason, then his asceticism may do him great harm. A 
person can develop all sorts of faculties and powers and yet 
not know what to do with them or how to apply them to the 
outer world. This, indeed, is the outcome of many forms of 
training and it applies to those who fail to pursue energetically 
the methods we have described, whereby the student is 
continually strengthening himself. 

There are other methods with a different aim: they may be 
more comfortable but they can easily cause harm. Such 
methods aim at doing away with the hindrances imposed on 
the soul by the bodily nature, in order to enhance the inner 
life. This was in fact the sole endeavour of mediaeval 
ascetics, and it survives in part today. Instead of true 
asceticism, which sets out to give the soul an ever-richer 



content, false asceticism leaves the soul as it is and sets out 
to weaken the body and to reduce the activity of its forces. 
There are indeed ways of damping down these forces, so that 
the functioning of the body gradually weakens, and the result 
may then be that the soul, though itself remaining weak, gets 
the upper hand over the weakened body. A correct asceticism 
leaves the body as it is and enables the soul to master it; the 
other asceticism leaves the soul as it is, while all sorts of 
procedures, fasting, mortifications and so on, are used to 
weaken the body. The soul is then relatively the stronger and 
can achieve a kind of consciousness, although its own powers 
have not increased. That is the way of many ascetics in the 
Middle Ages: they kill the vigour of the body, lower its 
activities, leave the soul as it is, and then live in the 
expectation that the content of the spiritual world will be 
revealed to them with no contribution on their part. 

That is the easier method, but it is not a truly strengthening 
one. The true method requires a person to cleanse and purify 
his thinking, feeling and willing, so that these faculties will be 
strengthened and able to prevail over the body. The other 
method lowers the tone of the body, and the soul is then 
supposed to wait, without having acquired any new 
capacities, until the divine world flows into it. 

You will find plenty of references to this method under the 
heading of “asceticism” in the Middle Ages. It leads to 



estrangement from the world and is bound to do so. For at the 
present stage of human evolution there is a certain 
relationship between our capabilities of perception and the 
outer world, and if we are to rise above this stage we can do 
so only by heightening our capabilities and using them to 
understand the outer world in its deeper significance. But if we 
weaken our normal forces, we make ourselves incapable of 
maintaining a normal relationship with the outer world; and 
especially if we tone down our thinking, feeling and willing and 
give our souls over to passive expectation, something will 
then flow into our souls which has no connection with our 
present-day world, makes us strangers there, and is useless 
for working in the world. While the true asceticism makes us 
more and more capable in our dealings with the world, for we 
see more and more deeply into it, the other asceticism, 
associated with the suppression of bodily functions, draws a 
person out of the world, tends to make him a hermit, a mere 
settler there. In this isolation he may see all sorts of psychic 
and spiritual things — this must not be denied — but an 
asceticism of this kind is of no use for the world. True 
asceticism is work, training for the world, not a withdrawal of 
oneself into remoteness from the world. 

This does not imply that we have to go to the opposite 
extreme; there can be accommodation on both sides. Even 
though it is true in general that for our period in human 
evolution a certain normal relationship exists between the 



external world and the forces of the soul, yet every period 
tends to drive the normal to extremes as it were, and if we 
want to develop higher faculties we need pay no attention to 
opposition that comes from abnormal trends. And because we 
find the opposition in ourselves, we can under certain 
circumstances go rather further than would be necessary if 
the times were not also at fault. 

I say this because you have perhaps heard that many 
followers of Spiritual Science lay great stress on a certain diet. 
This does not at all imply that such a mode of life can do 
anything for the attainment or even the understanding of 
higher worlds and higher relationships. It can be no more than 
an external aid, and should be seen only in relation to the fact 
that anyone wishing to gain understanding of the higher 
worlds may find a certain obstacle in the customs and 
conventions he has to live with at the present day. Because 
these conventions have drawn us down too deeply into the 
material world, we must go beyond the normal in order to 
make the exercises easier. But it would be quite mistaken to 
regard this as a form of asceticism which can be a means of 
leading us to higher worlds. Vegetarianism will never lead 
anyone to higher worlds; it can be no more than a support for 
someone who thinks to himself: I wish to open for myself 
certain ways of understanding the spiritual worlds; I am 
hindered by the heaviness of my body, which prevents the 
exercises from having an immediate effect. Hence I will make 



things easier by lightening my body. Vegetarianism is one 
way of producing this result, but it should never be presented 
as a dogma; it is only a means which can help some people to 
gain understanding of the spiritual worlds. No-one should 
suppose that a vegetarian way of life will enable him to 
develop spiritual powers. For it leaves the soul as it is and 
serves only to weaken the body. But if the soul is 
strengthened, it will be able though the effects of 
vegetarianism to strengthen the weakened body from the 
centre of its own forces. Anyone who develops spiritually with 
the aid of vegetarianism will be stronger, more efficient and 
more resistant in daily life; he will be not merely a match for 
any meat-eater but will be superior in working capacity. That 
is the very opposite of what is believed by many people when 
they say of vegetarians within a spiritual movement: How sad 
for these poor folk who can never enjoy a little bit of meat! 

So long as a person has this feeling about vegetarianism, it 
will not bring him the slightest benefit. So long as a desire for 
meat persists, vegetarianism is useless. It is helpful only when 
it results from an attitude that I will illustrate with a little story. 

Not very long ago, someone was asked: “Why don’t you eat 
meat?” He replied with a counter-question: “Why don’t you eat 
dogs or cats?” “One just can’t”, was the answer. “Why can’t 
you?” “Because I would find it disgusting.” “Well, that is just 
what I feel about all meat.” 



That is the point. When pleasure in eating meat has gone, 
then to abstain from meat may be of some use in relation to 
the spiritual worlds. 

Until then, breaking the meat-eating habit can be helpful 
only for getting rid of the desire for meat. If the desire persists, 
it may be better to start eating meat again, for to go on 
tormenting oneself about it is certainly not the right way to 
reach an understanding of Spiritual Science. 

From all this you can see the difference between true and 
false asceticism. False asceticism often attracts people whose 
sole desire is to develop the inner forces and faculties of the 
soul; they are indifferent towards gaining real knowledge of 
the outer world. Their aim is simply to develop their inner 
faculties and then to wait and see what comes of it. The best 
way of doing this is to mortify the body as far as possible, for 
this weakens it, and then the soul, though itself remaining 
weak, can see into some kind of spiritual world, however 
incapable it may be of understanding the real spiritual world. 
This, however, is a path of deception, for directly a person 
closes off his means of return to the physical world, he 
encounters no true spiritual world, but only delusive pictures 
of his own self. And these are what he is bound to encounter 
as long as he leaves his soul as it is. Because his ego keeps 
to its accustomed standpoint, it does not rise to higher 
powers, and he puts up a barrier between himself and the 



world by suppressing the functions which relate him to the 
world. It is not only that this kind of asceticism estranges him 
from the world; he sees pictures which can deceive him as to 
the stage his soul has reached, and in place of a true spiritual 
world he sees a picture clouded over by his own self. 

There is a further consequence which leads into the realm 
of morality. Anyone who believes that humility and surrender 
to the spiritual world will set him on the right course of life fails 
to see that he is involving himself most strongly in his own self 
and becoming an egoist in the worst sense, for it means that 
he is content with himself as he is and has no wish to 
progress any further. This egoism, which can degenerate into 
unrestrained ambition and vanity, is the more dangerous 
because the victim of it cannot see it for himself. Generally he 
looks on himself as a man who sinks down in deepest humility 
at the feet of his God, while really he is being played on by the 
devil of megalomania. A genuine humility would tell him 
something he refuses to recognise, for it would lead him to 
say to himself: The powers of the spiritual world are not to be 
found at the stage where I am standing now: I must climb up 
to them; I must not rest content with the powers I already 
have. 

So we see the results of the false asceticism which relies 
primarily on killing off external things instead of strengthening 
the inner life: it conduces to deception, error, vanity and 



egotism. In our time, especially, it would be a great evil if this 
course were followed as a means of entering the spiritual 
world. It serves merely to engross man in himself. Today the 
only true asceticism must be sought in modern Spiritual 
Science, founded on the firm ground of reality. Through it a 
person can develop his own faculties and forces and thus rise 
to a comprehension of a spiritual world which is itself a real 
world, not one that a man spins round himself. 

This false asceticism has yet another shadow-side. If you 
look at the realms of nature around us, leading up from plants 
through animals to man, you will find the vital functions 
changing in character stage by stage. For example, the 
diseases of plants come only from some external cause, from 
abnormal conditions of wind and weather, light and sunshine. 
These external circumstances can produce illness in plants. If 
we go on to consider animals, we find that they also, if left to 
themselves are greatly superior to human beings in their fund 
of natural health. A human being may fall ill not only through 
the life he leads or through external circumstances, but also 
as a result of his inner life. If his soul is not well suited to his 
body, if the spiritual heritage he brings from earlier 
incarnations cannot adapt itself completely to his bodily 
constitution, these inner causes may bring about illnesses 
which are very often wrongly diagnosed. They can be 
symptoms of a maladjustment between soul and body. 



We often find that people with these symptoms are inclined 
to rise to higher worlds by killing off their bodily nature. This is 
because the illness itself induces them to separate their souls 
from bodies which the soul has not fully permeated. In such 
people the body hardens itself in the most varied ways and 
closes in on itself; and since they have not strengthened the 
soul, but have used its weakness in order to escape from the 
influence of the bodily nature, and have thus drawn away from 
the body the health-giving strengthening forces of the soul, 
the body is made susceptible to all sorts of ailments. While a 
true asceticism strengthens the soul, which then works back 
on the body and makes it resistant to illness coming from 
outside, a false asceticism makes a person vulnerable to any 
illness of that kind. 

That is the dangerous connection between false asceticism 
and the illnesses of our time. And it is this that gives rise in 
wide circles, where such things are easily misunderstood, to 
manifold errors as to the influence a spiritual-scientific outlook 
can have on those who adopt it. For people who seek to come 
to a sight of the spiritual world by way of a false asceticism 
are a fearful spectacle for onlookers. Their false asceticism 
opens up a wide field of action for harmful influences from the 
outer world. For these people, far from being strengthened to 
resist the errors of our time, are well and truly exposed to 
them. 



Examples of this can be seen in many theosophical 
tendencies today. Merely calling oneself a “Theosophist” does 
not automatically guarantee the ability to act as a spiritual 
impulse against the adverse currents of the present time. 
When materialism prevails in the world, it is to some extent in 
tune with the concepts which are formed in observing the 
sense-world. Hence we can say that the materialism which 
applies to the external world and knows nothing of a spiritual 
world is in a certain sense justified. But in the case of an 
outlook which sets out to impart something about the spiritual 
world and takes into itself a caricature of the materialistic 
prejudices of our day because it is not founded on a real 
strengthening of spiritual forces, the result is much worse. A 
theosophical outlook permeated by contemporary errors may 
in some circumstances be much more harmful than a 
materialistic outlook; and it should be remarked that 
thoroughly materialistic concepts have spread widely in 
theosophical circles. So we hear the spiritual spoken of not as 
Spirit, but as though the spirit were only an infinitely refined 
form of nebulous matter. In speaking of the etheric body, 
these people picture only the physical refined beyond a 
certain point, and then they speak of etheric “vibrations”. On 
the astral level the vibrations are still finer; on the mental level 
they are finer still, and so on. “Vibrations” everywhere! 

Anyone who relies on these concepts will never attain to the 
spiritual world; he will remain embedded in the physical world 
to which these concepts ought to be confined. 



In this way a materialistic haze can be thrown over the most 
ordinary occasions in daily life. For instance, if we are at a 
social gathering which has a pleasant atmosphere, with 
people in harmony, and someone remarks on it in those 
terms, that may be a humdrum way of putting it; but it is a true 
way and leads to a better understanding than if at a gathering 
of theosophists one of them says how good the vibrations are. 
To say that, one has to be a theosophical materialist with 
crude ideas. And for anyone with a feeling for such things, the 
whole atmosphere goes out of tune when these vibrations are 
said to be dancing around. In these cases one can see how 
the introduction of materialistic ideas into a spiritual outlook 
produces a horrifying impression on outsiders, who may then 
say: These people talk about a spiritual world, but they are 
really no different from us. With us, the light waves dance; 
with them the spiritual waves dance. It is all the same 
materialism. 

All this needs to be seen in its true light. Then we shall not 
get a wrong idea of what the spiritual-scientific movement has 
to offer in our time. We shall see that asceticism, by 
strengthening the soul, can itself lead to the spiritual world 
and so bring new forces into our material existence. These 
are forces that make for health, not for illness; they carry 
healthy life-forces into our bodily organism. Of course it is not 
easy to determine how far a given outlook brings healthy or 
unhealthy forces with it, for the latter are strongly evident, as a 



rule, while healthy forces are usually not noticed. However, a 
close observer will see how persons who stand in the stream 
of true Spiritual Science are fertilised by it and draw from it 
health-giving forces which work right down into the physical. 
He will see also that signs of illness appear only if something 
alien to a spiritual stream is introduced into it. Then the result 
can be worse than when the alien influence takes its course in 
the outer world, where people are shielded by conventions 
from carrying certain errors to an extreme. 

If we see things in this light, we shall understand true 
asceticism as a preparatory training for a higher life, a way of 
developing our inner forces; and we shall then be taking the 
good old Greek word in its right sense. For to practise 
asceticism means training oneself, making oneself strong, 
even “adorning” oneself (sich schmucken ), so that the world 
can see what it means to be human. But if asceticism leads 
you to leave the soul as it is and to weaken the bodily 
organism, the effect is that the soul is sundered from the 
body; the body is then exposed to all sorts of harmful 
influences and the asceticism is actually the source of all 
manner of ailments. 

The good and bad sides of egoism will emerge when we 
come to consider its nature. Today I have shown how true 
asceticism can never be an end in itself, but only a means of 
reaching a higher human goal, the conscious experiencing of 



higher worlds. Anyone wishing to practise this asceticism 
must therefore keep his feet firmly planted on solid ground. 

He must not be a stranger to the world in which he lives, but 
must always be extending his knowledge of the world. 
Whatever he can bring back from higher worlds must always 
be measured and assessed in relation to his work in the 
world; otherwise those who say that asceticism is not work but 
idleness could well be right. And idleness can easily give 
occasion for false asceticism, especially in our time. Anyone, 
however, who keeps a firm foothold on the earth, will regard 
asceticism as his highest ideal in relation to so serious a 
subject as our human faculties. Our ideas can indeed rise 
high if we have before us an ideal picture of how our faculties 
should work in the world. 

Let us look for a moment at the opening of the Old 
Testament: “And God said, Let there be light.” Then we hear 
how God caused the physical sense-world to arise day by day 
from the spiritual, and how at the end of each day God looked 
at his creation and “saw that it was good.” 

Similarly we must maintain our healthy thinking, our reliable 
character, our unerring feelings on the firm ground of reality, 
in order that we may rise to higher worlds and discover there 
the facts which give birth to the entire physical world. Then, 
when as searchers we come to know the spirit, and when we 
apply to the world around us the forces we have developed 



and see how well adapted to it they are, we can see that this 
is good. If we test the forces we have acquired through true 
asceticism by putting them to work in the world, then we have 
the right to say: Yes, they are good. 



Human Egoism 

Once upon a time a Society was founded with a programme 
announcing as its central aim: “The abolition of egoism”. All its 
members had to pledge themselves to cultivate selflessness 
and freedom from egoism in any form. This Society had 
elected a President, as all societies do, and the thing now, 
was to gain support for its fundamental principle in the world 
at large. 

It was emphatically laid down over and over again and in 
the most diverse ways that no member at any time or place 
(and especially within the Society) should cherish the slightest 
egoistic wish or give utterance to any kind of selfish desire. 

Now this was certainly a Society with an uncommonly 
praiseworthy programme and an exalted human goal. But one 
could not immediately say that the members were seeking to 
exemplify in themselves the primary point in their programme, 
for they scarcely allowed themselves to become acquainted 
with unselfish human wishes. The following scene was often 
enacted within the Society. A member would say: “Yes, I 
would like this and that. But if I were to put it to the Chairman, 

I would be advancing an egoistic wish, and that would never 
do.” Another member would reply: “Quite simple — I’ll go on 
your behalf. I shall be acting as your representative, and in 
putting forward your wish I shall be doing something entirely 
selfless. But listen — there is something I would like. 



Naturally, it is something quite egoistic, so according to our 
programme I can’t propose it.” The first member would then 
say: “If you are to be so unselfish on my account, I will do 
something for you. I will go to the Chairman on your behalf 
and ask him for what you want.” And so it turned out. One of 
the two went first to the Chairman and then, two hours later, 
the other member went. Both had put forward quite unselfish 
wishes. 

“Once upon a time”, I said — of course this Society has 
never existed. But anyone who looks round him in daily life 
will perhaps agree that a little of this Society is always present 
everywhere. At all events, my intention was only to indicate 
how “egoism” is one of those words which most readily 
become catch-words unless they are used in a direct 
connection with whatever they designate; otherwise they 
appear in disguise and deceive us into passing casually over 
them. 

Today we will take this catch-word, egoism, and its 
opposite, altruism or selflessness. We shall not treat them as 
catch-words, but will try to penetrate a little way into the 
nature of egoism. When we examine these things from the 
standpoint of Spiritual Science, we are not so much 
concerned with whatever sympathy or antipathy may be 
evoked by this or that human characteristic, or how it may be 
assessed in accordance with some prevailing judgment — 



these are not important points. What matters much more, is to 
show how the relevant characteristic originates in the human 
soul, and within what limits it is valid; and if it must be fought 
against, to determine how far it can be combated through 
human nature or through other existent beings. 

In its literal sense, egoism is the characteristic which impels 
a man to give first place to his own advantage and the 
enhancement of his own personality, while its opposite, 
altruism, aims at placing human faculties at the service of 
others, indeed, of the whole world. 

A simple consideration will show us how precarious our 
position is if we think only of the word egoism, and fail to enter 
into the thing itself. Suppose that someone proves himself to 
be a great benefactor in one way or another. It could well be 
that he is a benefactor only out of egoism, perhaps out of 
quite petty forms of egoism, perhaps out of vanity and the like. 
On the other hand, if a man is dubbed an egoist without more 
ado, this is by no means the last word on his character. For if 
a man seeks only to satisfy himself but otherwise has noble 
qualities, so that he sees the service of others as the best way 
forward for himself, we might perhaps be well pleased with 
such an “egoist”. This may sound like a mere play on words, 
but is more than that, for in fact this playing on words 
permeates our entire life and shows itself in all realms of 
existence. 



For everything we find in man we can find something 
analogous in the rest of the world. Schiller has a verse which 
indicates how in the realms of Nature something symbolical of 
an outstanding human quality can be found: 

Seek you the highest, the greatest 
The plant can teach it to you. 

What the plant does without willing it, 

Go you and do by willing it. 

Schiller here brings before us the being of the plant and 
urges man to develop in his own character something as 
noble as the plant is on its own level. And the great German 
mystic, Angelus Silesius, says much the same: 

Not asking why or wherefore blooms the rose 
Cares not for herself or whether men behold her. 

Here again we are called to look at the plant world. The 
plant draws in whatever it needs for growth; it asks no why or 
wherefore; it flowers because it flowers and cares not whom it 
may concern. And yet, it is by drawing its life-forces and 
everything it needs for itself from its environment that the 
plant acquires whatever worth it can have for its environment 
and finally for men. Indeed, it attains the highest degree of 
usefulness that can be imagined for a created being, if it 
belongs to those realms of the plant world which can be of 
service to higher beings. And it will now be an idle triviality to 
repeat here a familiar saying, although it has been quoted so 



often: 


When herself the rose adorns, 

She adorns the garden. 

When the rose is as beautiful as it can be, the garden is 
adorned. We can connect this with the word, egoism, and say: 
When the rose strives quite egoistically to be as beautiful as 
she can, and to grace herself with the finest possible form, 
then through her the garden becomes as beautiful as 
possible. Can we take this result from a lower level of 
existence and apply it in some way to man? We have no need 
to do this, for it has been done already by many others, and 
by Goethe best of all. 

When Goethe wishes to express what man is in the most 
authentic sense, and how he manifests most truly his worth 
and the entire content of his existence, he says: “When a 
man’s healthy nature works as a whole, when he feels himself 
to be living in the world as in a great and beautiful and worthy 
whole, when this harmony brings him a pure, free joy, then 
the universe, if it could come to be aware of its own self, 
would cry out in exultation at having reached its goal and 
would marvel at the height which its own being and becoming 
had attained.” 

This passage is from Goethe’s splendid book on 



Winckelmann, and elsewhere in the same book he says: 
“Placed upon the summit of Nature, man sees himself as 
another complete nature, with the task of achieving another 
summit in himself. To this end he heightens his powers, 
imbuing himself with all perfections and virtues, invoking 
choice, order, harmony and meaning, and finally rising to the 
creation of a work of art.” 

Goethe’s whole mood shows that he is referring here to the 
artist only as a specialised example and that he really means: 
Placed upon the summit of Nature, man gathers together 
everything that the world can express in him and finally 
displays to the world its own image, mirrored from within 
himself; and Nature would rejoice if she could perceive in the 
human soul this reflected image of herself. 

What else does this mean than that everything which 
surrounds us in the world, as Nature and as spirit, 
concentrates itself in man, rises to a summit, and becomes in 
individual men, in the individual human Ego, as beautiful, true 
and perfect as it can? Hence, man will best fulfil his existence 
if he draws in as much as possible from the outer world and 
makes his own everything that can blossom and bear fruit in 
himself. 


This view of things implies that man can never do enough 
to combine in himself whatever the surrounding world offers 



in order to manifest through himself a kind of supreme 
achievement of Nature. Anyone who wishes to call that 
“egoism” may do so. Then one could say: The human ego is 
there to be an organ for elements in Nature which would 
otherwise remain forever hidden and which can come to 
expression only through being concentrated in the spirit of 
man. But although it is natural for man to gather these 
elements from the natural world into himself, it also lies in his 
nature to bring error and confusion into the general law which 
leads the lower realms in outer existence towards the highest 
levels. This is bound up with what we call human freedom. 
Man could never enjoy a free existence if he were not capable 
of misusing in a one-sided way certain forces within him — 
forces which can lead to the heights and can also pervert 
existence and perhaps even make a caricature of it. A simple 
comparison will make this clear. Let us go back to the plant. 

It does not generally occur to us to speak of egoism in 
connection with the plant. It was only in order to bring out 
clearly the law of egoism that we said: What comes to 
expression in the plants could be called egoism. Normally, we 
do not speak of egoism in their case. If we consider the plant 
world in a spiritual and not a materialistic sense, we can see 
that the plant is in a certain sense proof against egoism. On 
the one hand, the conditions of its life require it to make itself 
as beautiful as it can, without asking who will benefit from its 
beauty. 



But when the plant has risen to the highest expression of its 
individual being, it is on the verge of having to give all this up. 
The plant world has a peculiar characteristic. Goethe puts this 
finely in his Prose Sayings: “The law of vegetable growth 
reaches its highest manifestation in the blossom and of this, in 
him, the rose is the summit. ... The fruit can never be 
beautiful, for then the vegetable law retreats and becomes 
again merely a law.” Thus it was clear to Goethe that the plant 
gives expression to its own law most vividly when it flowers. 

At this moment, however, it must be prepared to yield up its 
beauty to the process of fructification, for it is now called upon 
to sacrifice its highest self on behalf of its successor in the 
form of the seed-bud. There is something great in this act of 
self-sacrifice by the plant at the moment when it is rising to 
the point of imprinting its Ego, as it were, on its appearance. 
So on this lower level, we see how in Nature egoism 
progresses to a certain stage, and how it then destroys and 
surrenders itself in order that something new may emerge. 

The highest manifestation of the plant, its individuality — as 
we may call it — which achieves its summit of beauty in the 
flower, begins to fade directly the new plant-seed is produced. 

Now let us ask: Does anything similar occur on the human 
level? Yes, if we consider Nature and spiritual life in terms of 
the spirit, we find that something quite similar does occur in 
man. For man is not intended merely to reproduce his kind 
and to carry on the human species; he is called upon to 



transcend the species and to exist as an individual. We shall 
come to know the true form and nature of egoism in man only 
if we look at his being in the light of previous lectures. 

In Spiritual Science, we do not regard man as consisting 
only of a physical body, which he has in common with the 
mineral kingdom. We speak of higher members of his being: 
the etheric body which he has in common with all living things, 
and the astral body, or consciousness body, the bearer of 
pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, which he has in common 
with the animal kingdom. And we say, that within these three 
members lives the true kernel of his being, the Ego. We must 
regard the Ego as the bearer of egoism both when the latter is 
justified and when it is unjustified. Man’s development 
depends entirely on the work accomplished by the Ego in 
transforming the other three members of his being. At first, on 
a primitive level, his Ego is the slave of these other members; 
he follows all the urges, desires and passions that come from 
his astral body. But the further his development goes, the 
more will he be doing to purify his astral body, so that he 
transforms it into something which is ruled by his higher 
nature, by his Ego, and his Ego becomes increasingly the 
ruler and purifier of the other members of his being. 


As you have heard in previous lectures, man is now in the 
midst of this development. In so far as he transforms his astral 
body, he creates what we call Spirit-self, or, in the terminology 



of oriental philosophy, Manas. In the future it will be possible 
for him to transform by degrees his etheric body, and so to 
create what we call Life-spirit, or Buddhi. And when finally he 
masters the processes in his physical body, the transformed 
part of it will be what we call Atman, or Spirit-man. So we look 
towards a future condition in which man will rule consciously, 
from out of his Ego, over all his activities. 

These future faculties have been in preparation for a very 
long time. The Ego has already worked, unconsciously or 
subconsciously, on the three other members of man’s being. 

In the far distant past the Ego transformed a part of the astral 
body, also called the sentient body, into the Sentient Soul; a 
part of the etheric body into the Intellectual Soul, and a part of 
the physical body into the Consciousness Soul. Today we 
shall be concerned especially with the relationship of the 
sentient body to the Sentient Soul. 

When we observe a human being from the time of his birth 
and see how his faculties gradually emerge — as though from 
the hidden depths of his bodily nature, we can say: Here the 
Sentient Soul is working its way out into the light of day. The 
Sentient Soul, as we have seen, is fashioned by the Ego out 
of the sentient body, and the sentient body is built up from the 
young child’s entire environment. We can understand this if 
we recall Goethe’s saying: “The eye is formed by light for 
light.” If we consider any sense-organ whereby man becomes 



conscious of the external physical world, we must set against 
Schopenhauer’s one-sided statement, that we could not see 
the light if we had no eyes, the equally valid statement that if 
there were no light, there would be no eyes. Through endless 
ages, as Goethe says, the all-pervading light worked on the 
human organism so as to fashion the sense-organ which is 
now able to look on the light. We can discern in the world 
around us the forces which have produced in man the 
faculties which enable us to become conscious of it. Thus the 
entire sentient body, the whole fabric whereby we enter into a 
relationship with the outer world, has been woven from its 
living forces. We have no share in this achievement. The 
astral body is a product, a flowering, of the surrounding world. 
Within the astral body the Sentient Soul emerges, formed by 
the work of the Ego from the substance of the sentient body. 
So the Ego lives in the sentient body and draws from it the 
substance of the Sentient Soul. 

Now the Ego can work in a twofold way. First, it can 
develop in the Sentient Soul those faculties which are in 
harmony with the faculties and characteristics of the sentient 
body. An example from the field of education will make this 
clear. It is precisely from the field of education that we can 
draw the most beautiful and practical examples of what 
Spiritual Science is. 


The sentient body is built up from a child’s environment. 



Hence all those concerned with bringing up and educating a 
child have an influence on the sentient body, from the very 
beginning of its physical existence. They can help the sentient 
body to acquire the soul-qualities that are in harmony with its 
characteristics, as indicated by the Ego; but they can also 
pass on things which contradict these characteristics. If a 
child is brought up and educated in such a way that he can 
feel a living interest in everything that meets his eyes, if he 
can rightly rejoice in colours and forms, if musical tones give 
him happiness, if he can gradually bring about harmony 
between the impressions that come to him from outside and 
the feelings of joy and pleasure, of sympathetic interest in life, 
that arise in the Sentient Soul — then the child’s inner 
response will be in consonance with a true picture of 
existence; then the inner life of his soul will harmonise with 
outer existence. Then, secondly, we can say that a human 
being does not live only within himself, capable only of 
fashioning a Sentient Soul in his sentient body; he can go out 
beyond himself. Nor is he capable only of seeing and hearing; 
he can pour himself out into the surrounding world and live in 
whatever his sentient body transmits to him. Then we have 
not only harmony between sentient body and Sentient-Soul; 
we have harmony also between the outer world and the 
experiences of the Sentient Soul. Then man is truly a kind of 
mirror of the universe; a kind of microcosm which — as 
Goethe said — enjoys the feeling of living in the wide expanse 
of a great and beautiful world. 



We can take another example. If a child were to grow up on 
a desert island, far from any human society, some of its 
faculties would not develop. It would be deprived of speech, of 
thinking power, and of all those noble qualities which can light 
up only through living together with other human beings, for 
these are qualities which belong to man’s inner being, to his 
soul. 

Now man can develop in such a way that he goes out from 
himself, with his attributes, and creates harmony between 
himself and the world around him. Or he can let his 
endowments harden and dry up within himself. This happens 
if he fails to respond to the colours, tones and so on that he 
receives from the outer world, and so is unable to give them 
back enriched with his own interest and pleasure. A man 
becomes inwardly hardened if he keeps to himself whatever 
he acquires from associating with other people, instead of 
making it contribute to human intercourse. If he secludes 
himself, choosing to live entirely within himself, a disharmony 
arises between him and his environment. A cleft opens 
between his Sentient Soul and his sentient body. If, after 
enjoying the advantages of human progress, he fails to place 
at the service of mankind the benefits that can flourish only in 
a social milieu, a gap arises between himself and his 
surroundings, whether it be the outer world, to which he can 
no longer respond, or his human environment, to which he 
owes his finest interests. The result is that he becomes 



inwardly dried up, for he cannot be advanced or enlivened by 
anything that comes to him from outside if it is torn from its 
roots, and this is what happens if he fails to allow his soul-life 
to flow out into the world around him. And if he continually 
reinforces his seclusion from the outer world, the effect is that 
his soul-life tends to wither and die away. This is precisely the 
bad side of egoism, and we must now characterise it in 
greater detail. 

When egoism takes this form, so that man is not continually 
nourished and vitalised by the outer world, he is heading for 
his own extinction. That is the check generally imposed on 
egoism, and thereby the true nature of egoism is made clear. 
For whereas man, by absorbing the forces of the surrounding 
world, enables the world to attain a summit in himself, he then 
has to do consciously what the plant does unconsciously. At 
the very moment when the plant is in course of imprinting its 
inner being on its visible form, the power behind the plant 
leads its egoistic principle over into a new plant. But man, as 
a self-conscious being and an Ego-bearer, is required to bring 
about by his own efforts this development in himself. At a 
certain stage he must be prepared to surrender whatever he 
has received from outside and to give birth, within his own 
Ego, to a higher Ego; and this higher Ego will not become 
hardened, but will enter into a harmonious relationship with 
the entire world. 



The knowledge that a one-sided egoism destroys itself can 
be verified by ordinary observation of life. One needs only to 
look at people who are unable to take any active interest in 
the great and beautiful ordering of nature from which the 
human organism draws its form and substance. How painful it 
is for anyone who understands these things to see how some 
people pass indifferently by the world to which they owe their 
eyes and ears; how they cut themselves off from the world in 
which their existence is rooted and wish only to be left alone 
with their inward brooding. Then we see how this perverted 
way of living brings its own penalty. Anyone who follows it 
goes through life in a state of chronic boredom; he pursues 
one desire after another, not realising that he is seeking 
satisfaction in vague phantoms, when he should be giving 
himself out to the world from which his own existence has 
come about. Anyone who goes through life saying: People are 
a burden, I have no use for them, they disturb my life, I am too 
good for this world — anyone who talks like that should 
merely reflect that he is repudiating the origin of his existence. 
If he had grown up on a desert island, far from the human 
society that he regards as not good enough for him, he would 
have remained dumb and would never have developed the 
faculties he now has. All that he finds so great and 
praiseworthy in himself would be absent, were it not for the 
people he has no use for. He should realise that he has 
separated himself from his environment by his own willful 
choice, and that in fact he owes to his environment the very 



faculties which now repudiate it. 


If a man pursues this course, he not only kills the interest 
he might have taken in nature and human life, his own life- 
force declines and he condemns himself to a desolate, 
dissatisfied existence. All those people who indulge in world¬ 
weariness because they find nothing anywhere to interest 
them, should for once ask themselves: What is my egoism 
doing to me? Here a cosmic law is indicated. Wherever 
egoism takes a perverted form, it has a desolating effect on 
living. That is the good thing about egoism: if it is carried to an 
extreme, it destroys the egoist. 

If now we take the great law that we have gained from 
studying egoism and apply it to the various faculties of the 
human soul, we can ask, for example: How does egoism 
affect the Consciousness Soul, through which man acquires 
knowledge of the world around him? In other words, when can 
a piece of knowledge prove fruitful? It will be truly fruitful only 
if it brings a man into harmony with the rest of the world. This 
means that the only concepts and ideas that can invigorate 
the human soul are those drawn from the life of the great 
outer world, and then only if we are in harmony with the outer 
world. That is why all ways of knowledge which seek, above 
all, to reach the great truths of existence, step by step, are so 
health-giving for the soul, and also, therefore, for the physical 
body. On the other hand, anything that leads us away from a 



living connection with the world, as solitary inward brooding 
does, or anything that brings us into discord with the world, 
will have a hardening effect. 

Here is an appropriate occasion to refer once more to the 
widely misunderstood saying, “Know thyself!”, which has a 
meaning valid for all epochs. Only when a man realises that 
he belongs to the whole world, that his Self is not confined 
within his skin but is spread out over the whole world, over 
sun and stars, over all earthly creatures, and that this Self has 
only created an expression of itself within his skin — only if he 
recognises that he is interwoven with the entire world — only 
then can he make proper use of the saying, “Know thyself”. 
For self knowledge is then world-knowledge. A man who fails 
to realise this is like a finger which imagined it could achieve 
an individual existence apart from the rest of the organism. 

Cut it off, and in three weeks it will quite certainly no longer be 
a finger. The finger has no illusions about that; only man 
supposes that he could do without any connections with the 
world. World-knowledge is self-knowledge and self-knowledge 
is world-knowledge. Any sort of inward brooding is merely a 
sign that we cannot get away from ourselves. Very great harm 
is therefore done when in certain theosophical circles today it 
is said: A solution of the riddle of existence will not be found in 
the world outside, or in phenomena permeated by the spirit, 
but in your own self. “Look for God in your own breast” — that 
is the injunction often heard. “You need not exert yourself to 



seek for revelations of the cosmic Spirit out there in the 
universe. You have only to look within yourself; you will find it 
all there.” This kind of instruction does the student very bad 
service. It makes him proud and egoistic with regard to 
knowledge. The result is that certain theosophical directives, 
instead of training a person in selflessness, instead of freeing 
him from himself and bringing him into relation with the great 
riddles of existence, have a hardening effect on him. One can 
appeal to man’s pride and vanity by telling him: “You need 
learn nothing from the world; you will find it all in yourself.” We 
appeal to truth when we show that to be in harmony with the 
great world can enable a man to become greater in himself 
and therefore greater in the world. 

This applies also to human feeling and to the entire content 
of the Intellectual Soul, which gains in strength when a man 
knows how to achieve harmony between himself and the 
outer world. Strength and power are not acquired by sitting 
down and brooding all day long over such questions as — 
“What shall I think now? What shall I do? What’s that pain I 
feel coming on again?” — but by opening the heart to 
everything great and beautiful in our surroundings, and by 
showing interest and understanding for everything that warms 
the hearts of others, as well as for their wants and privations. 
In this way we strengthen the life-forces in the realm of feeling 
within us; we overcome narrow minded egoism and we 
enhance and enrich our Ego by bringing the true form of 



egoism into harmony with our environment. 


This comes out very clearly when we consider the human 
will and the Consciousness Soul itself. A man who exerts his 
will only for himself and his own advantage will always feel 
inwardly dissatisfied. Only when he can see his resolves 
reflected in the outer world and his will-impulses realised in 
action — only then can he say that he has brought his willing 
into harmony with outer events. And here we learn that our 
inner strength and power are not developed by anything we 
will for ourselves, but by whatever we will for the outer world 
and for other people. Our willing becomes reality and its 
reflection shines back to us. As our eyes are formed by light, 
so is our strength of soul developed by our actions and 
activities. 

Thus we see how man, as a self-conscious being, is able 
through a right comprehension of his “I”, his Ego, to arrive at 
harmony between himself and the world around him, until he 
grows out of himself and accomplishes the birth of what we 
may call a higher man. In this way he brings forth something 
in himself, even as a plant on a lower level brings forth out of 
itself a new being at the moment when it is in danger of 
becoming hardened in its own existence. That is how we must 
understand egoism. The human Ego, having been fructified 
by the surrounding world, brings forth on the heights of 
existence a new Ego, and will then be ripe to flow out into 



actions which would otherwise give expression only to 
worthless demands and useless moral postulates. For only 
through world-knowledge can the will be fired to act on the 
world in return. Whatever points may be set out in the 
programmes of societies, however many societies may have 
“universal human love” at the head of their programmes, 
these moral injunctions will have no practical effect. 

All the ordinary preaching of human love is as though a 
stove were standing in a cold room and someone says to it: 
“Dear stove, your moral duty as a stove is to warm the room”. 
You could go on like that for hours or days — the stove would 
not be moved to make the room warm. Similarly, men will not 
be moved by sermons to practise human love, even if you 
were to preach to them for centuries that men ought to love 
one another. But bring the human Ego into connection with 
the content of the whole world, let people participate in the 
radiance of flowers and in all the beauties of Nature, and you 
will soon see that this participation is a foundation for the 
higher participation that can arise between human being and 
human being. 

By gaining knowledge of human beings and human nature, 
man learns to meet the faults and good qualities of others with 
understanding. Wisdom of this kind, derived from approaching 
the world with living insight, passes over into the blood, into 
action and will. And what we call human love is born from it. 



Just as babbling to the stove is useless, when what we need 
to do is simply to bring wood and start a fire, so should we 
bring to human beings the fuel that will kindle, warm and 
illuminate their souls; and the fuel required is knowledge of 
the world, so that understanding of human nature and 
harmonious consonance between the human Ego and the 
outer world are brought about. Then we shall in fact be 
kindling human love — a love that can flow from heart to heart 
and draw human beings together, teaching them that actions 
performed only for ourselves have a deadly, desolating effect 
upon us, while actions that have a helpful influence on the 
lives of others are reflected back to enhance our own 
strength. Through a right understanding of egoism, 
accordingly, our Ego is enriched and enabled to develop, if, 
as far as possible, we realise our own Self in the service of 
another, and strive to cultivate not only personal feeling, but 
fellow feeling, as far as we can. That is how the nature of 
Egoism is seen by Spiritual Science. 

The subject we have touched on today has deeply 
interested all the thinkers who have pondered seriously on 
human existence. The nature of egoism was bound to 
concern outstanding men during the 18 th century, a time 
when man as an individual had broken free from certain ties 
with his social environment. One of these outstanding men 
was Goethe. And he has given us a work, Wilhelm Meister’s 
Years of Apprenticeship and its sequel Wilhelm Meister’s 



Year’s of Travel, which we can take as an example, as if 
drawn from the world, of his thoughts on the nature of egoism. 

Just as Faust occupied Goethe throughout his life, so did 
Wilhelm Meister. As early as the seventeen-sixties, Goethe 
felt that he had the task of depicting, in the peculiar life of 
Wilhelm Meister, a kind of mirror-image of his own life, and it 
was in his old age, when he was nearing his death, that he 
completed the Years of Travel. It would take us too far to go 
into the details of Wilhelm Meister, but perhaps you will allow 
me to outline the problem of egoism as we meet it here in 
Goethe. 

A thoroughgoing, refined egoist, one might say, is portrayed 
here. Wilhelm Meister was born into the merchant class, but 
he is enough of an egoist to abandon this calling, in spite of 
the claims of duty. What, then, does he really want? We are 
shown how he wants to develop his own Self to the highest 
degree and with the utmost freedom. He has a dim 
presentiment of becoming some kind of perfected man. Thus 
Goethe leads Wilhelm Meister through the most varied 
experiences, so as to show how life works upon this 
individuality in order to raise it to a higher level. Of course, 
Goethe is well aware that Wilhelm Meister is driven around by 
all sorts of circumstances and reaches no definite goal. Hence 
at one point he calls him a “poor wretch”. But at the same time 
he knows that although a man may have to work his way 



through folly and errors, he is led by certain forces to a certain 
goal, or at least along a certain path. It was Goethe’s opinion, 
which never left him, that human life is never completely at 
the mercy of chance, but is subject, like all things, to laws — 
indeed, spiritual laws. Therefore Goethe says that the whole 
human race can be regarded as a great individual, striving 
upwards and making itself the master of chance. 

Goethe’s intention, accordingly, is to show Wilhelm Meister 
as intent always on heightening, enriching and perfecting his 
Ego. At the same time, he leads Wilhelm Meister into a way of 
life which is, strictly speaking, at one remove from actuality. 
The whole character of the 18th century can help us to 
understand why Wilhelm Meister is led away from pursuing a 
career in the world of real events and brought into the theatre, 
where he mingles with people who present an appearance, a 
picture, of life. Art itself is, in a certain sense, an image of life. 
It is not part of immediate reality but raises itself above this 
reality. Goethe knew very well that the artist, standing alone 
with his art, is in danger of losing the firm ground of reality 
from under his feet. It has been well said that the Muse may 
accompany a man but cannot lead him through life. 

To begin with, Wilhelm Meister gives himself over entirely to 
the forces that belong to art, and especially the art of the 
theatre, with its beautiful illusions. If we follow the course of 
his life, we find that he is habitually torn to and fro between 



dissatisfaction and joy, and these swings of feeling are 
evident already during his time in the theatre. At last he 
experiences a kind of model performance of Hamlet, and this 
gives him a certain satisfaction within the limits of the 
theatrical world. His Ego is enhanced. 

Two episodes are particularly important for understanding 
this first part of the story, the Years of Apprenticeship, and 
they show clearly that Goethe had the nature of egoism at the 
back of his mind. The first episode concerns little Mignon, who 
is found by Wilhelm Meister in somewhat dubious company 
and accompanies him as a wonderful attendant for a while. 

Some very significant remarks about Mignon were made to 
Chancellor von Muller by Goethe in his old age. He referred to 
Madame von Stael’s comment that all the part about Mignon 
was an episode which did not really belong to the story. 
Goethe agreed that anyone interested only in the external 
narrative might say that the Mignon episode could be left out. 
But it would be quite wrong to suppose, Goethe continued, 
that the part about Mignon was only an episode; in fact, the 
whole of Wilhelm Meister had been written on account of this 
remarkable figure. 

Goethe was apt to express himself somewhat radically in 
conversation and to say things that are not to be taken 
literally. But if we go more deeply into the matter, we can 



come to see why he spoke in this way to Chancellor von 
Muller. In the figure of Mignon — this is not a personal name 
but means simply “the darling” — we are shown a human 
being who lives just long enough for the germ of anything that 
can properly be called egoism to develop in her. The whole 
psychology of Mignon is most remarkable. In her own naive 
way she expresses everything that could be called 
participation in the whole world. She never gives any sign of 
acting from selfish motives. Things that other people do out of 
self-interest are done by her quite naturally. She is naive in 
the sense that egoism has not yet awoken in her. Directly 
Wilhelm Meister embarks on an episode in his life which 
breaks his bond of union with Mignon, she fades away and 
dies, just as a plant withers when it has reached a certain 
stage in its existence. She is not yet a fully human person, not 
yet an “Ego”; she represents a childlike naivete in relation to 
everything in the world around her. She dies as a plant dies, 
and one could indeed apply to her the lines: 

Not asking why or wherefore blooms the rose, 

Cares not for herself or whether men behold her. 

One might say that two apparently identical actions are 
different when they are performed by different persons! What 
other people do out of egoism Mignon does naturally, and 
directly that there could be a question of an egoistic impulse 



arising in her soul, she dies. That is the enchantment of her 
character: we have before us a human being without ego- 
hood who slips through our fingers at the first stirring of 
egoism within her. And since Goethe was specially interested 
in egoism in Wilhelm Meister, it is quite conceivable that he 
should have said in effect at the time: What you are looking 
for in Wilhelm Meister, you will find in his counterpart, Mignon. 
The impulse that shows itself in the little creature, and dies 
with her at the moment of its appearance, is the same impulse 
that plagues Wilhelm Meister with so many difficulties when 
he tries to develop his Ego, and on account of which he has to 
go through a complete education in the school of life. 

We then find woven into the story of Wilhelm Meister the 
apparently unconnected part called Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul. It is known that these confessions are taken almost 
word for word from a diary kept by Goethe’s friend, Susanne 
von Klettenberg. They show, one might say, the nature of 
egoism at its highest point. This beautiful soul, Susanne von 
Klettenberg, rose indeed to high levels, but these confessions 
bring out the danger of egoism, the reverse side of the 
enrichment of the Ego, for it is her own development that 
Susanne von Klettenberg describes. 


First, she relates how, like other people, she delighted in 
the world around her. Then, one day, something awakens in 
her soul and tells her: “Living within you is something that will 



bring you nearer to the God within you.” These inward 
experiences have the effect of estranging her from the outer 
world; she no longer feels any interest in it. But she finds 
continual joy and blessedness and inward happiness in her 
experience of communion with what she inwardly calls her 
“God”. She withdraws entirely into her inner life. Yet this 
beautiful soul cannot escape from the feeling that her chosen 
way of life is nothing else than a refined form of egoism. 

The dawning of this type of spiritual element in the soul, 
where it estranges a person from the outer world, shuts him 
off from his environment and makes him cold and heartless 
towards it, may bring him some satisfaction and a certain 
happiness, but in the long run it does him no good. By 
alienating him from the world around him it has a desolating 
effect on his soul. But this beautiful soul is also an energetic, 
striving soul, and she goes on from stage to stage. 

She is not able to sever herself entirely from the 
impressions that come from the outer world and can lead to 
harmony with it. So she is forever seeking the mysteries that 
underlie the symbols of the various religions, hoping to see 
reflected there the divinity that had arisen in her soul. But 
whatever she can experience in these outer forms is not 
enough for her; she is resolved to go further. Finally, she is 
led to a remarkable stage in her life. One day she says to 
herself: Everything human on our earth was not too mean for 



God to descend and incarnate himself in a man. And at that 
moment she feels that the outer world is not debased by 
being only an expression of the spiritual rather than the 
spiritual itself, or because it represents a decadence of the 
spiritual; for now she feels that the outer world is permeated 
by the spirit and that man has no right to detach himself from 
his environment. 

Then another experience comes to her and she says to 
herself: It was a true event that is said to have taken place in 
Palestine at the beginning of our era. She enters into this and 
experiences in herself the whole life of Christ Jesus up to His 
crucifixion and death. She experiences the divine in herself in 
such a way that — as she clearly describes — everything 
which appears to the physical senses as external image 
recedes and becomes purely spiritual experience; the invisible 
becomes visible and the inaudible, audible. Now she feels 
herself united not with an abstract divinity, but with a divine 
presence belonging to the earthly world. But she has again 
withdrawn in a certain sense and cannot find her way back 
into ordinary life. Then something comes to her which enables 
her to see in every natural object, in every detail and 
circumstance of daily life, the imprint of the spiritual; and she 
regards this as a kind of highest stage. And it is characteristic 
of Goethe that it was for him a kind of confession to be able to 
communicate the Confessions of a Beautiful Soul. 



What was it that Goethe wished to indicate here as an 
important point in Wilhelm Meister’s education? Wilhelm 
Meister was to read the manuscript and be led by it to a 
higher stage. He was to be shown that a man cannot do 
enough to develop in himself an active life of soul; he cannot 
go far and high enough in what may be called intercourse with 
the spiritual world; but also that to shut himself off from the 
outer world cannot lead to a satisfying existence, and that he 
can understand the great world around him only when his own 
enriched inner being flows out to meet it. 

Thus Goethe wishes to show that a man can take the 
surrounding world just as it is; he will then see it as ordinary 
and trivial and will remain bound to the commonplace. But 
then he will perhaps say to himself: All that is commonplace: 
the spiritual can be found only by looking within oneself. And 
we can indeed find the spiritual there, on a very high level. But 
we are then all the more in duty bound, for our own sake, to 
return to the outer world; and now we find that the 
commonplace has a spiritual dimension. The same world 
stands before a trivially minded man and a man who has 
found the spirit within himself. The former accepts the 
ordinary trivial world of present-day Monism; the latter, having 
first enriched his spiritual faculties and developed the 
appropriate organs in himself, is aware of the spiritual behind 
everything perceived by the senses. Thus, for Goethe, inner 
development is an indirect way of gaining knowledge of the 



world. This is evident, above all, in the soul characterised as 
Wilhelm Meister. He is helped to progress by the influences 
that work on him from the hidden side of life. 

Towards the end of the Years of Apprenticeship we are 
shown that behind Wilhelm Meister there is something like an 
occult society, which guides a human being while remaining 
invisible to him. Some critics have complained that this kind of 
thing belongs to the 18th century and can have no interest for 
people today. For Goethe, however, something quite different 
was involved. He wished to show that Wilhelm Meister’s Ego 
really had to find its way through the various labyrinths of life, 
and that a certain spiritual guidance of mankind does exist. 
The “Society of the Tower”, by which Wilhelm Meister is 
guided, was meant to be only the outer garment of spiritual 
powers and forces by which a man is led, even though the 
course of his life may lie through “folly and confusion”; and by 
these invisible powers Wilhelm Meister was guided. 

In our time, such things are dismissed with a 
condescending smile. But in our time, also, the Philistines 
have acquired the sole right to pass judgment on personalities 
such as Goethe. Anyone who knows the world will concede 
that no-one can find more in a man than he has in himself. 

And anyone could say it in relation to Goethe. But that is just 
what the Philistine does not say; he believes he has found in 
Goethe everything there is to find. For he possesses the 



entire range of wisdom and can survey it from his vantage- 
point! Naturally, he makes Goethe into a Philistine, but that is 
not Goethe’s fault. 

Wilhelm Meister’s life is continued in the Years of Travel. 
Both Philistines and non-Philistines have been moved to 
protest at the lack of composition and the inartistic character 
of this sequel. Yes, indeed, Goethe served up something 
rather dreadful here. In his prime, out of his life-experience, 
he had wanted to show a person finding their way through the 
labyrinths of life, had wanted to present a mirror-image of 
himself in a certain sense; and he has told us how this was 
composed. He had taken great pains over the first part of the 
Years of Travel, but printing began before the later part was 
finished, and the printer set the type faster than Goethe could 
write. Goethe then had somehow to sketch out the rest. In 
earlier years he had written various tales and stories, for 
example the story of the “Holy Family”, the story of the 
“Nutbrown Maiden”, the “Tale of the New Melusine”, and 
others. All these are included in the Years of Travel volume, 
although never intended for it. Goethe inserted these stories 
at various points and made quick transitions between them. 
Obviously, anything like orderly composition was ruled out; 
but still the work did not go fast enough. 

Goethe had various other writings left over from earlier 
years, and these he now gave to his secretary, Eckermann, 



saying: “Slip in somewhere whatever can be slipped in!” So 
Eckermann patched in these remnants, and naturally the 
separate items are often very loosely connected. Hence it can 
well be said that this is an entirely formless work, and anyone 
is at liberty to judge it in this way from an artistic standpoint. 
But, after all, not a line of it was written by Eckermann. It is all 
by Goethe, and throughout he was giving expression to 
experiences of his own, with the figure of Wilhelm Meister 
constantly before him. Thus he was able to bring in events 
from his own life which had set their mark on his soul. And 
since Wilhelm Meister is a reflected image of himself, the 
various episodes meander through the story even as they had 
meandered through his own life, and the picture we gain from 
them is by no means irrelevant. 

It has been said that the narrative lacks tension and is 
repeatedly interrupted by sagely discourses. Some people 
criticise the book from the ground up without having read it. 
They are, of course, right from their own point of view, but it is 
not the only one. We can learn an immense amount from 
these Years of Travel if we can muster the interest and the 
goodwill to raise ourselves to the level of the experiences 
from which Goethe learnt so much. And that is something. 
Must every piece of writing be skillfully composed if it can be 
of service to us in some other way? Is a lack of formal design 
so fatal? Perhaps the wealth of wisdom in Wilhelm Meister is 
fatal for those who know everything and have nothing more to 



learn. 


It is precisely in this second part of Wilhelm Meister that we 
find described in a wonderful way how the Ego can rise to 
ever higher levels and become the peak of existence. We are 
shown in a particularly beautiful way how Wilhelm Meister 
takes his son Felix to a remarkable educational 
establishment. This, too, has been condemned by the 
Philistines. They have not stopped to think that Goethe had 
no intention of presenting this establishment as though it 
existed somewhere or other in the real world. He wished to 
give a kind of symbolic survey of the nature of education in his 
“pedagogical province”. 

People who visit this establishment are surprised to see 
how the life of the soul is given expression in certain gestures. 
In one gesture the hands are folded on the breast and the 
eyes turned upwards. In another, the hands are clasped 
behind the back while the pupils stand side by side. Especially 
significant is the gesture which gives an impression of the 
soul bowing towards the earth. If questions are asked about 
the meaning of all this, one is told that the boys are taught to 
kindle in their souls the “three venerations”, whereby the 
soul’s development can be carried to ever higher levels. The 
three venerations are presented as the most important of all 
educational principles. First, a man must learn to look up with 
veneration to what is above him. Then he must learn to 



venerate what lies beneath him, so that he may realise how 
he himself has grown up from it. Then he must learn to 
venerate what stands beside him as equality between man 
and man, for only thus can he learn to venerate his own Ego 
in the right way. By these means he will be brought into 
harmony with the world around him and egoism cannot go 
astray. 

We are then shown how the most important religions are to 
carry their influences into the human soul. The folk or ethnic 
religions should take the form of gods or spirits standing 
above man. The philosophical religions, as they could be 
called, are to inculcate veneration for our equals. And the 
teaching that leads us down into existence and enables us to 
look with proper veneration on death, sorrow and the 
hindrances in the world — this teaching, though it can easily 
be despised, leads to a right understanding of the Christian 
religion. For it is emphasised that the Christian religion shows 
how God came down into a physical body, took on himself all 
the misery of life and went through everything human. 
Veneration for what is below us should especially promote a 
right understanding of the Christian religion. 

Thus the development of the human being is set before us 
with precision. Goethe describes how Wilhelm Meister is led 
to a kind of temple, where deeply significant pictures of the 
three religions are brought before the souls of the pupils from 



their earliest youth, and we are shown how everything in this 
utopian school is intended to produce a harmonious whole. 
But the school gives expression even more to the wise 
principle that from his earliest years a human being should 
grow up in such a way that, on the one hand, he finds 
harmony with his environment, while, on the other, he finds it 
possible to lead his Ego to ever-greater heights. 

This principle is applied to all details. For example, a boy’s 
age is not indicated by the clothes he wears. He is offered a 
varied range of garments and has to choose those he prefers. 
In this way the individual characteristics of the pupils are 
brought out. Moreover, since a kind of esprit de corps is 
always apt to develop, with the result that a weaker boy will 
imitate a stronger by choosing the same outfit, to the 
detriment of his own individuality, the rule is that garments are 
exchanged for others at frequent intervals. In brief, Goethe 
wished to show how the growing boy should be educated, 
even down to his gestures and clothes, in a way that will lead 
him to a life in harmony with the world around him, while 
promoting his inner freedom as an individual. 

It has been said that all this is a fantasy and that nothing 
like it has ever existed. But Goethe meant to imply only that 
the plan could be realised somewhere at some time; the 
thoughts in question would flow out into the “all and 
everywhere” and would find an embodiment when and where 



they could. Those who think this impossible might be advised 
to read Fichte; he set a high ideal before his students, but he 
knew what he was doing, and to those who called themselves 
realists while knowing little about reality, he said: We know as 
well as you do: and perhaps better, that ideals cannot be 
realised immediately in ordinary life, but ideals must be there, 
in order to act as regulators in life and to be transmuted into 
living. That must be emphasised ever and again. And of those 
who reject all ideals, Fichte said that in the reckoning of 
Providence they were left out; but may a good God — he 
added — grant them rain and sunshine at the right times, a 
good digestion and, where possible, good thoughts! This 
saying could be turned against those who assert that the 
educational establishment in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister could 
never exist in reality. It could exist, both in its principles and in 
its details, if there were people ready to give effect to such 
principles in a setting of everyday life. 

A second episode in the Years of Travel introduces a 
remarkable personality, Makarie, who exemplifies in the 
highest degree a union of the individual Ego with the great 
Self of the world. Goethe shows us here a personality who is 
inwardly awakened and has developed the spirit in herself to 
such an extent that she lives in the spirit that permeates the 
world. The liberation of her inner powers gives her the 
knowledge that an expert astronomer acquires from 
calculating the courses of the stars. The highest spiritual- 



scientific researches are indicated by Goethe when he 
describes how through spiritual science the soul can enter 
into the life of the universe, and how self-knowledge can 
become world-knowledge and world-knowledge, self- 
knowledge. Thus in a series of pictures we are shown how the 
human self must pursue its development. Rightly understood, 
Wilhelm Meister is from beginning to end an example of how 
the development of man is related to the nature of egoism. 

If we find in a writer an exposition of a problem so important 
for Spiritual Science, this is for us a further proof — already 
apparent in our considerations of Faust, the Tale of the Green 
Snake and the Beautiful Lily, and Pandora — that in Goethe 
we have a genius who is at one with our Spiritual Science in 
its true sense. Goethe himself speaks in this sense when he 
says, in effect: We can grasp the nature of egoism only if we 
know that the wisdom of the cosmos had to lead man out of 
spiritual existence to the point where he could fall into the 
temptations of egoism. If this possibility had not been open to 
him, he could not have become the flower of all that 
surrounds him in the outer world. But if he succumbs to the 
temptations of egoism, he incurs a sentence of death on 
himself. The wisdom of the cosmos has ensured that 
everything good in the world can be overturned and appear in 
man as freedom, but directly he misuses his freedom and 
overturns himself, a measure of self-correction comes in. 



Here again we have a chapter which shows us how 
everything bad and sinful in human nature, if we consider it 
from a higher standpoint, can be transmuted into good — into 
a pledge of man’s eternal, ever ascending progress. And so, if 
we are not afraid to descend into the depths of pain and evil, 
all the teachings of spiritual science will lead us eventually to 
the heights, and will confirm the beautiful words which 
resound to us from the wisdom and poetry of ancient Greece: 

Man is the shadow of a dream, but when 

The sun-ray, Heaven-sent, 

Shines in upon him, then 

His day is bright, 


And all his life transfused with sheer delight. 



Buddha and Christ 

Ever since its foundation, the spiritual-scientific movement 
has suffered from being confused with all sorts of other 
tendencies and strivings of the present day. Particularly it is 
accused of trying to transplant certain eastern spiritual 
currents, especially that of Buddhism, into the culture of the 
West. Hence our subject today has a special relevance for 
spiritual research: we are going to consider the significance of 
the Buddhist religion on the one hand and that of Christianity 
on the other, from the standpoint of Spiritual Science. Those 
who have often attended my lectures here will know that we 
intend a study in the scientific sense, ranging widely over 
world-events from the point of view of spiritual life. 

Anyone who has thought at all seriously about Buddhism 
will know that its founder, Gautama Buddha, always refused 
to answer questions concerning the evolution of the world and 
the foundations of our human existence. He wished to speak 
only about the means whereby a man could come to a way of 
existence that would be satisfying in itself. This fact alone 
should be enough to distinguish Buddhism from Spiritual 
Science, for Spiritual Science never refuses to speak about 
world origins and the great facts of evolution. And if one 
particular aspect of Spiritual Science is being more and more 
confused with Buddhism — namely our treatment of repeated 
earth-lives and the working of spiritual causes from earlier 
lives into later ones — it is strange that Spiritual Science 



should be charged on this account with being a form of 
Buddhism. By now people should surely have grasped that 
Spiritual Science is not concerned with names but with 
ascertainable truth, independently of any name that may be 
given to it. The fact that the doctrine of reincarnation or 
repeated earth-lives is to be found among the ideas of 
Gautama Buddha, though in a quite different form, has no 
more significance for Theosophy or Spiritual Science than the 
fact that the elements of geometry are found in Euclid. Just as 
it would be absurd to accuse a geometry teacher of practising 
“Euclidism”, so is it absurd to bring a charge of Buddhism 
against Spiritual Science because it has a doctrine of 
reincarnation and similar ideas are to be found in the Buddha. 
At the same time we must make it clear that Spiritual Science 
provides a means of testing the spiritual sources of every 
religion — including Christianity, the basis of European 
culture, on the one hand, and Buddhism on the other. 

The notion that Spiritual Science wants to be “Buddhism” is 
not confined to persons who know nothing of Theosophy. 

Even the great Orientalist, Max Muller, who has done so 
much to make oriental religions better known in Europe, 
cannot rid himself of it. In discussing it with another writer he 
used the following analogy. If, he says, a man were to be 
seen somewhere with a pig that was a good grunter, no-one 
would be surprised; but if a man could mimic the grunting to 
perfection, people would gather round and look on it as a 



miracle! By the grunting pig Max Muller means the real 
Buddhism, which by then had become known in Europe. But 
its teaching, he continues, was attracting no attention, while 
false Buddhism, or what he calls “Madame Blavatsky’s 
theosophical swindle”, was gaining wide acceptance. 

The analogy is not very happy. Even apart from the fact that 
it is hardly polite to represent the true Buddhist teaching, 
which came to birth with so much travail, by the grunting of a 
pig, the analogy implies that Madame Blavatsky succeeded 
extremely well in producing an exact imitation of Buddhism. 
Madame Blavatsky deserves credit for having set the ball 
rolling, but nowadays very few thoughtful theosophists believe 
that she was successful in reproducing true, genuine 
Buddhism. Just as a teacher of geometry is not required to 
produce a replica of Euclid, so a teacher of Theosophy is not 
required to reproduce Buddhism. 

If we wish to immerse ourselves in the spirit of Buddhism in 
the sense of Spiritual Science, so that we may then compare 
it with the spirit of Christianity, we had better not proceed 
immediately to its deeper doctrines, which can readily be 
interpreted in various ways. We will rather try to gain an 
impression of its significance from its whole way of thinking 
and forming ideas. Our best course is to start with a document 
that is very highly regarded in Buddhist circles: the questions 
put by King Milinda to the Buddhist sage, Nagasena. Here we 



find a conversation which brings out the inner character of the 
Buddhist way of thinking. Milinda, the mighty and brilliant King 
who has never been defeated by a sage, being always able to 
repulse any objections brought against his own ideas, wants 
to converse with Nagasena about the significance of the 
immortal, eternal element in human nature which passes from 
one incarnation to the next. 

Nagasena asks the King: “How did you come here — on 
foot or in a chariot?” “In a chariot”, the King replies. “Now”, 
says Nagasena, “let us inquire into this question of the chariot 
— what is it? Is the axle the chariot? No. Is it the wheel? No. 

Is it the yoke? No. And so”, says Nagasena, “we may go 
through all the parts of the chariot; none of them is the chariot. 
Yet the chariot we have before us is made up entirely of these 
separate parts. ‘Chariot’ is only a name for the sum total of 
these parts. If we set aside the parts, we have nothing left but 
the name.” 

Nagasena’s aim in all this is to lead the eye away from the 
physical world. He wants to show that the composite form 
designated by a “name” does not actually exist as such in the 
physical world, so that he may thus bring out the 
worthlessness and meaninglessness of the physical sense- 
perceptible as the sum of its parts. 


In order to make the point of this parable quite clear, 



Nagasena says: “Thus it is also with the composite form that 
is man, which passes from one earth-life to another. Is it the 
hands and head and legs that pass from one earth-life to 
another? No. Is it what you are doing today or will do 
tomorrow? No. What then is it that constitutes a human 
being? The name and the form. But just as with the chariot, 
when we look on the sum of the parts we only have a name. 
We have nothing more than the parts!” 

We can bring out the argument even more clearly by 
turning to another parable that Nagasena sets before King 
Milinda. The King speaks: “You say, O wise Nagasena, that 
what passes from one incarnation to another are the name 
and form of the human being. When they appear again on 
earth in a new incarnation, are they the name and form of the 
same being?” Nagasena answers: “Behold, your mango-tree 
is bearing fruit. Then a thief comes and steals the fruit. The 
owner of the mango-tree cries: ‘You have stolen my fruit!’ ‘It is 
not your fruit’, the thief replies. ‘Your fruit was the one you 
buried in the ground, where it dissolved. The fruit now growing 
on the tree has the same name, but it is not your fruit.’” 
Nagasena then continued: “Yes, it is true — the fruit has the 
same name and form, but it is not the same fruit. Yet the thief 
can still be punished for his theft. So it is with what re-appears 
in an earthly life compared with what appeared in previous 
lives. It is only because the owner of the mango-tree planted a 
fruit in the earth that fruit now grows on the tree. Hence we 



must regard the fruit as his property. It is similar with the 
deeds and destiny of a man’s new life on earth: we must look 
on them as the effects, the fruit, of his previous life. But what 
appears is something new, as is the fruit on the mango-tree.” 

In this way Nagasena sought to dissolve everything that 
makes up an earth-life, in order to show how only its effects 
pass over into the next life on earth. 

This approach can give us a much better idea of the whole 
spirit of Buddhist teaching than we could gain from its general 
principles, for these — as I said — can be interpreted in 
various ways. If we allow the spirit of Nagasena’s parables to 
work upon us, we can see clearly enough how the Buddhist 
teacher wishes to draw his disciples away from everything 
that stands here before us as a separate human Ego, a 
definite personality; how he wishes to direct attention above 
all to the idea that, although what appears in a new 
incarnation is indeed an effect of the previous personality, we 
have no right to speak in any true sense of a coherent Ego 
which passes on from one earth-life to the next. 

If now we turn from Buddhism to Christianity, we could — 
though it has never been done — rewrite Nagasena’s 
examples in a Christian sense, somewhat as follows. Let us 
suppose that King Milinda has arisen from death as a 
Christian and that the ensuing conversation is permeated, 



with the spirit of Christianity. Nagasena would then have to 
say: “Look at your hand! Is the hand a man? No — the hand 
alone does not make a man. But if you cut off the hand from 
the man, it will decay, and in two or three weeks it will no 
longer be a hand. What then is it makes the hand a hand? It is 
the man who makes the hand a hand! Is the heart a man? No! 
Is the heart something self-sufficient? No, for if we separate 
the heart from the man, it will soon cease to be heart — and 
the man will soon cease to be a man. Hence it is the man who 
makes the heart a heart and the heart that makes the man a 
man. The man is a man living on earth only because he has 
the heart as an instrument. Thus in the living human organism 
we have parts which in themselves are nothing; they exist 
only in relation to our entire make-up. And if we reflect on how 
it is that the separate parts cannot exist on their own, we find 
that we must look beyond them to some invisible agency 
which rules over them, holds them together and uses them as 
instruments to serve its needs.” 

Nagasena could then return to his parable of the chariot 
and might say, speaking now in a Christian sense: “True, the 
axle is not the chariot, for with the axle alone you cannot 
drive. True, the wheels are not the chariot, for with the wheels 
alone you cannot drive. True, the yoke is not the chariot, for 
with the yoke alone you cannot drive. True, the seat is not the 
chariot, for with the seat alone you cannot drive. And although 
the chariot is only a name for the assembly of parts, you do 



not drive with the parts but with something that is not the 
parts. So the ‘name’ does stand for something specific! It 
leads us to something that is not in any of the parts.” 

Thus the spirit of Buddhist teaching aims at diverting 
attention from the visible in order to get beyond it, and it 
denies the significance of anything visible. The Christian 
approach sees the parts of a chariot, or of any other object, in 
such a way that the mind is directed towards the whole. From 
this contrast we can see that both the Christian and the 
Buddhist approach to the outer world have definite 
consequences. And if now we follow the Buddhist approach to 
its logical conclusion, its consequences will be plain to see. 

A man, a Buddhist, stands before us. He plays his part in 
the world and performs various actions. His Buddhist teaching 
tells him that everything around him is worthless. The 
nothingness and non-existence of everything visible is 
impressed upon him. Then he is told that he ought to free 
himself from dependence on this nothingness in order to 
reach a real, higher state of being. With this aim in mind he 
should avert his gaze from the sense-world and from 
everything he could learn about it through his human faculties. 
Turn away from the sense-world! For if we reduce to name 
and form everything offered by the sense-world, its 
nothingness is revealed. No truth is to be found in the sense- 
world displayed before us! 



What does the Christian way of thinking make of all this? It 
regards any single part of the human organism not as a 
separate unit, but as embraced by a real, unified whole. The 
hand, for example, is a hand only because man uses it as a 
hand. Here the thing we see points directly to something 
behind it. This way of thinking thus leads to findings very 
different from those that derive from the Buddhist way. Hence 
we can say: A man stands before us. He exists as a man only 
because behind him stands a spiritual man who activates his 
constituent parts and is the directing source of whatever he 
does or accomplishes. That which animates the parts of his 
organism and lives in them has poured itself into the visible 
being, where it experiences the fruits of action. From thus 
experiencing the sense-world it extracts something we may 
call a “result”, and this is carried over into the next incarnation, 
the next life on earth. Behind the external man there is this 
active man, this doer, who does not reject the outer world but 
handles it in such a way that its fruits are garnered and 
carried over to the next life. 

If we look at this question of repeated earth-lives from the 
standpoint of Spiritual Science, we must say: For Buddhism, 
the principle that holds a man together during life does not 
endure; only his actions work on into his next earth-life. For 
Christianity, the principle that holds a man together is a 
complete Ego; and this Ego endures. It carries over into the 
next earth-life all the fruits of the preceding one. 



Hence we see that what keeps these two world-outlooks 
decisively apart is the quite definite difference between their 
respective ways of thinking, and this counts for much more 
than theories or principles. If in our time people were not so 
wedded to theories about everything, they would find it easier 
to recognise the character of a spiritual movement from its 
typical concepts. 

All this is connected with a final difference between the 
Christian and Buddhist outlooks. The core of Buddhist 
doctrine has been set forth in immensely significant words by 
the founder of Buddhism himself. Now this lecture is truly not 
being given in order to promote opposition to the great 
originator of Buddhist teaching. My intention is to describe the 
Buddhist world-outlook quite objectively. It is precisely 
Spiritual Science that is the right instrument for penetrating 
without sympathy or antipathy into the heart of the various 
spiritual movements in the world. 

The Buddha-legend brings out clearly enough, even if in a 
pictorial form, what the founder of Buddhism was aiming at. 
We are told that Gautama Buddha, the son of King 
Suddhodana, was brought up in a royal palace, where 
everything around him was designed to enhance the quality of 
life. Throughout his youth he knew nothing of human suffering 
or sorrow; he was surrounded by nothing but happiness, 
pleasure and diversions. One day he left the palace, and for 



the first time the pains and sorrows, all the shadow-side of 
human life, met him face to face. He saw an old man 
withering away; he saw a man stricken with disease; above 
all, he saw a corpse. Hence it came to him that life must be 
very different from what he had seen of it in the royal palace. 
He saw now that human life is bound up with pain and 
suffering. 

It weighed heavily on the Buddha’s great soul that human 
life entails suffering and death, as he had seen them in the 
sick man, the aged man and the corpse. For he said to 
himself: “What is life worth if old age, sickness and death are 
inescapably part of it?” 

These reflections gave rise to the Buddha’s monumental 
doctrine of suffering, which he summarised in the words: Birth 
is suffering, old age is suffering, illness is suffering, death is 
suffering. All existence is filled with suffering. That we cannot 
always be united with that which we love — this is how 
Buddha himself later developed his teaching — is suffering. 
That we have to be united with that which we do not love, is 
suffering. That we cannot attain in every sphere of life what 
we want and desire, is suffering. Thus there is suffering 
wherever we look. Even though the word “suffering”, as used 
by the Buddha, does not have quite the meaning it has for us 
today, it did mean that everywhere man is exposed to things 
that come against him from outside and against which he can 



muster no effective strength. Life is suffering, and therefore, 
said the Buddha, we must ask what the cause of suffering is. 

Then there came before his soul the phenomenon he called 
“thirst for existence”. If there is suffering everywhere in the 
world then man is bound to encounter suffering as soon as he 
enters this world of suffering. Why does he have to suffer in 
this way? The reason is that he has an urge, a thirst, for 
incarnation in this world. The passionate desire to pass from 
the spiritual world into a physical-corporeal existence and to 
perceive the physical world — therein lies the basic cause of 
human existence. Hence there is only one way to gain release 
from suffering: to fight against the thirst for existence. And this 
can be done if we learn to follow the eight-fold path, in 
accordance with the teaching of the great Buddha. This is 
usually taken to embrace correct views, correct aims, correct 
speech, correct actions, correct living, correct endeavour, 
correct thoughts, and correct meditation. This taking hold of 
life in the correct way and relating oneself correctly to life, will 
gradually enable a man to kill off the desire for existence, and 
will finally lead him so far that he no longer needs to descend 
into a physical incarnation and so is released from existence 
and the suffering that pervades it. Thus the four noble truths, 
as the Buddha called them, are: 

knowledge of suffering 

knowledge of the causes of suffering 



knowledge of the need to end suffering 
knowledge of the means to end suffering 


These are the four holy truths that were proclaimed by the 
Buddha in his great sermon at Benares in the fifth or sixth 
century, B.C.after his illumination under the Bodhi tree. 

Release from the sufferings of existence — that is what 
Buddhism puts in the foreground, above all else. And that is 
why it can be called a religion of redemption, in the most 
eminent sense of the word, a religion of release from the 
sufferings of existence, and therefore — since all existence is 
bound up with suffering — of release from the cycle of 
repeated lives on earth. 

This is quite in keeping with the conceptions described in 
the first part of this lecture. For if a thought directed to the 
outer world finds only nothingness, if that which holds 
together the parts of anything is only name and form, and if 
nothing carries over the effects of one incarnation into the 
next, then we can say that “true existence” can be achieved 
only if a man passes beyond everything he encounters in the 
outer sense-world. 

It would obviously not be right to call Christianity a “religion 
of redemption” in the same sense as Buddhism. If we wish to 
put Christianity in its right relationship to Buddhism from this 



standpoint, we could call it a “religion of rebirth”. For 
Christianity starts from a recognition that everything in an 
individual life bears fruits which are of importance and value 
for the innermost being of man and are carried over into a 
new life, where they are lived out on a higher level of 
fulfillment. All that we extract from a single life becomes more 
and more nearly perfect, until at last it appears in a spiritual 
form. Even the least significant elements in our existence, if 
they are taken up by the spiritual and given new life on an 
ever more perfect level, can be woven into the spiritual. 
Nothing in human existence is null and void, for it goes 
through a resurrection when the spirit has transformed it in the 
right way. 

It is as a religion of rebirth, of the resurrection of the best 
that we have experienced, that we should look on Christianity 
— a religion for which nothing we encounter is worthless, but 
is rather a building-stone for the great edifice that is to arise 
by a bringing together of everything spiritual in the sense- 
world around us. Buddhism is a religion of release from 
existence, while Christianity is a religion of rebirth on a 
spiritual level. This is evident in their ways of thinking about 
things great and small and in their final principles. 

If we look for the causes of this contrast, we shall find them 
in the quite opposite characteristics of Western and Eastern 
culture. The fundamental difference between them can be put 



quite simply. All genuine Eastern culture which has not yet 
been fertilised by the West is non-historical, whereas all 
Western culture is historical. And that is ultimately the 
difference between the Christian and the Buddhist outlooks. 
The Christian outlook is historical: it recognises not only that 
repeated earth-lives occur but that they form an historical 
sequence, so that what is first experienced on an imperfect 
level can rise in the course of further incarnations to ever 
higher and more nearly perfect levels. While Buddhism sees 
release from earth-existence in terms of rising to Nirvana, 
Christianity sees its aim as a continuing process of 
development, whereby all the products and achievements of 
single lives shine forth in ever-higher stages of perfection, 
until, permeated by the spirit, they experience resurrection at 
the end of earth-existence. 

Buddhism is non-historical, quite in the sense of the cultural 
background out of which it grew. It turns its gaze to earlier and 
later incarnations of man and sees him in opposition to the 
external world. It never asks whether in earlier times man may 
have stood in a different relationship to the external world or 
whether in the future this relationship may again be different 
— though these are questions that Christianity does ask. So 
Buddhism comes to the view that man’s relationship to the 
world in which he incarnates is always the same. Driven into 
incarnation by his thirst for existence, he enters a world of 
suffering; it matters not whether the world called forth this 



same thirst in him in the past or will do so in the future. 
Suffering, and again suffering, is what he is bound always to 
experience during life on earth. So earth-lives are repeated, 
and Buddhism never truly connects them with any idea of 
historical development. That is why Buddhism can see its 
Nirvana, its state of bliss, as attainable only by withdrawing 
from the ever-repeated cycle of lives on earth, and why it has 
to regard the world itself as the source of human suffering. 

For it says that if we ever enter the physical world, we are 
bound to suffer: the sense-world cannot but bring us suffering. 

That is not Christian, for the Christian outlook is historical 
through and through. It recognises that man, in being born 
again and again, faces an external world; but if these 
encounters bring him suffering, or leave him unsatisfied, 
deprived of an inwardly harmonious existence, this is not 
because earthly life is always such that man must suffer, but 
because he has related himself wrongly to the external world. 

Christianity and the Old Testament both point to a definite 
event, as a result of which man has developed his inner life in 
such a way that he can make his existence in the world 
around him a source of suffering. Suffering is not inflicted on 
us by the world we perceive through our eyes and ears, the 
world in which we are incarnated; humanity once developed 
something within itself which placed it in a wrong relation to 
the world. And as this is inherited from generation to 



generation, it is still the cause of human suffering today. In the 
Christian sense we can say that from the beginning of the 
earth-existence human beings have not had a right relation to 
the outer world. 

This comparison can be extended to the fundamental 
doctrines of the two religions. Buddhism emphasises again 
and again that the outer world is Maya, illusion. Christianity, 
on the contrary, says: Man may indeed believe that what he 
sees of the outer world is an illusion, but that is because his 
organs are so constituted that he cannot see through the 
external veil to the spiritual world. The outer world is not an 
illusion; the illusion has its source in the limitations of human 
seeing. Buddhism says: Look at the rocks around you; look 
where the lightning flashes and the thunder rolls — it is all 
Maya, the great illusion. Christian thinking would reply that it 
is wrong to call the outer world an illusion. No, it is man who 
has not yet found the way to open the spiritual senses — his 
spirit-eyes and spirit-ears, in Goethe’s words — which could 
show him how the outer world is to be seen in its true form. 
Christianity, accordingly, looks for a pre-historical event which 
has prevented the human heart from forming a true picture of 
the outer world. And human development through a series of 
incarnations must be seen as a means whereby man can 
regain, in a Christian sense, his spirit-eyes and spirit-ears in 
order to see the external world as it really is. Repeated earth- 
lives are therefore not meaningless: they are the path which 



will enable man to look at the outer world — from which 
Buddhism wishes to liberate him — and to see it irradiated by 
the spirit. To overcome the physical appearance of the world 
by acquiring the spiritual vision that man does not yet 
possess, and to dispel the human error whereby the outer 
world can seem to be only Maya — that is the innermost 
impulse of Christianity. 

In Christianity, therefore, we do not find a great teacher 
who, as in Buddhism, tells us that the world is a source of 
suffering and that we must get away from it into another 
world, the quite different world of Nirvana. Christianity 
presents a powerful impulse to lead the world forward: the 
Christ, who has given us the strongest indication of the forces 
that man can develop out of his inner life-forces that will 
enable him to make use of every incarnation in such a way 
that its fruits will be carried into every succeeding incarnation 
through his own powers. The incarnations are not to cease in 
order to open the way to Nirvana; but all that we can acquire 
in them is to be used and developed in order that it may 
experience resurrection in the spiritual sense. 

Herein lies the deepest distinction between the non- 
historical philosophy of Buddhism and the historical outlook of 
Christianity. Christianity looks back to a Fall of man as the 
source of pain and suffering and onward to a Resurrection for 
their healing. We cannot gain freedom from pain and suffering 



by renouncing existence, but only by making good the error 
which has placed man in a false relationship with the 
surrounding world. If we correct this error, we shall indeed see 
that the sense-perceptible world dissolves like a cloud before 
the sun, and also that all our actions and experiences within it 
can be resurrected on the spiritual plane. 

Christianity is thus a doctrine of reincarnation, of 
resurrection, and only in that light may we place it beside 
Buddhism. This, however, involves contrasting the two faiths 
in the sense of Spiritual Science and entering into the deepest 
impulses of both. 

All that I have said in general terms can be substantiated 
down to the smallest details. For example, we can find in 
Buddhism something like the Sermon on the Mount in the 
Matthew Gospel: 

He that hears the law — that is, the law imparted by the 
Buddha — is blessed. He who raises himself above the 
passions is blessed. He who can live in loneliness is blessed. 
He who can live with the creatures of the world and do them 
no harm is blessed. And so on. 

Thus we could regard the Buddhist beatitudes as a 
counterpart of the beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount. We 
have only to understand them in the right way. Let us 
compare them with the text of the beatitudes of the Sermon 



on the Mount in St. Matthew’s Gospel. There we hear at the 
beginning the powerful words: “Blessed are they who are 
beggars for the spirit, for they will find within themselves the 
kingdom of heaven.” It is not said only “Blessed are they who 
hear the law”; there is an addition. We are told: Blessed are 
the poor in spirit so that they have to beg for it, for “theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” What does that mean? We can 
understand such a saying only if we keep before our souls the 
whole historical character of the Christian outlook. 

First of all, we must remember that all the faculties of the 
human soul have a history; they have evolved. Spiritual 
Science takes this word “evolved” very seriously, as meaning 
that what is there today has not been there always. It tells us 
that what we call our intellect, our scientific way of thinking, 
did not exist in primitive times; in place of it there was 
something we might call a dim, hazy clairvoyance. The way in 
which we now achieve knowledge of the world was unknown 
to these early people. But there dwelt in them a kind of 
primitive wisdom which went far beyond anything we have 
been able to establish today. Anyone who understands history 
knows that such a primitive wisdom did exist. In those early 
times human beings did not know how to build machines or 
railway engines, or how to dominate their environment with 
the aid of natural forces, but their vision of the divine-spiritual 
foundations of the world went far beyond our present 
knowledge. 



This vision did not come from thinking things out. Men could 
not then proceed as modern science does. They were given 
inspirations, revelations, which arose dimly in their souls. 

They were not wholly conscious of them, but they could 
recognise them as true reflections of the spiritual world and of 
the ancient wisdom. But as in the course of evolution man 
passed from life to life, he was destined to lose the old hazy 
clairvoyance and the ancient wisdom and to learn to grasp 
things with his intellect. In the future he will unite the two 
faculties: he will be able to look clairvoyantly into the spiritual 
world while retaining the forms of modern knowledge. Today 
we are living in a transition stage. The old clairvoyance has 
been lost, and what we now are has developed in the course 
of time. How has man reached the point of being able, as a 
self-conscious being, to get to know the world through his 
intellect? In particular, when did self-consciousness first come 
to man? 

It was at the time — though world-evolution is not usually 
interpreted so exactly — when Christ Jesus appeared on 
earth. Men were at a turning-point given for what has 
produced the finest achievements of our own time. The 
coming of the Christ into human evolution marked the 
transition from the old to the new. When John the Baptist 
proclaimed “The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand”, he was 
simply using a technical expression for the experience that 
would come to men when they began to gain knowledge of 



the world through their own self-consciousness and no longer 
through inspirations. The Baptist’s call means that knowledge 
of the world in terms of concepts and ideas is near at hand. 
Men are no longer dependent on the old clairvoyance, but can 
now investigate the world for themselves. And the most 
powerful impulse for this new way of knowledge was given by 
Christ Jesus. 

Hence there is a deep meaning in the very first words of the 
Sermon on the Mount. They might be interpreted: Men are 
now at the stage where they are beggars for the spirit. In the 
past they had clairvoyant vision and could look into the 
spiritual world. That time is over. But a time will come when 
man, through the inner force of his Ego, will be able to find a 
substitute for the old clairvoyance through the Word which will 
reveal itself within him. Blessed, accordingly, are not only 
those who in ancient times gained the spirit through twilight 
inspirations, but also those who no longer have clairvoyance 
because evolution has brought them to that stage. They are 
indeed not unblest, those who are beggars for the spirit 
because they have lost the spirit. Blessed are they, for theirs 
is that which reveals itself through the Ego and can be 
achieved through their own self-consciousness. 

Further we read: “Blessed are they who suffer”, for although 
the outer sense-world is a cause of suffering because of our 
relationship to it, the time has now come when man, if he will 



grasp his self-consciousness and unfold the forces which 
dwell in his Ego, will come to know the remedy for his 
suffering. Within himself he will find the possibility of 
consolation, for the time has come when any external 
consolation loses significance, because the Ego is to have the 
strength to find within itself the remedy for suffering. Blessed 
are they who can no longer find in the outer world all that was 
once found there. That is also the highest meaning of the 
beatitude, “Blessed are they who thirst after justice, for they 
shall be filled.” Within the Ego itself will be found a source of 
justice that will compensate for the injustice in the world. 

So it is that Christ Jesus points the way to the human Ego, 
to the divine element in man. Take into your inner being that 
which lives in the Christ as a prefiguration; then you will find 
the strength to carry over from one incarnation to another the 
fruits of your lives on earth. It is important for life in the 
spiritual world that you should master what can be 
experienced in earthly existence. 

Bearing on this is an event which in the first instance is one 
of suffering for Christianity — the death of Christ Jesus, the 
Mystery of Golgotha. This death is of greater significance than 
ordinary death; Christ here establishes death as the starting- 
point of an immortal, invincible life. This death is not merely as 
though Christ wished to free himself from life; he suffers it 
because from it works an ascending power, and because out 



of this death there is to flow eternal life. 


This was felt by those who lived in the early centuries of 
Christianity, and it will be recognised more and more widely 
when the Christ Impulse is better understood. Then people 
will understand how it was that six centuries before Christ one 
of the greatest of men left his palace, saw a dead body and 
formed the judgment — death is suffering, release from death 
is salvation — and resolved that he would have no more to do 
with anything that lay under the dominion of death. Six 
centuries go by until the Christ comes, and after six more 
centuries have passed a symbol is raised which will be 
understood only in the future. What is this symbol? 

It was not a Buddha, not a chosen person, but simple folk 
who went and saw the symbol; saw the cross raised and a 
dead body upon it. For them, death was not suffering, nor did 
they turn away from it; they saw in the body a pledge of 
eternal life, a sign of that which conquers death and points 
away from everything in the sense-world. 

The noble Buddha saw a corpse; he turned away from the 
sense-world and decided that death is suffering. The simple 
folk who looked upon the cross and the body did not turn 
away from the sight: for them it was testimony that from this 
earthly death there springs eternal life. So it was that six 
hundred years before the founding of Christianity the Buddha 



stood before the corpse, and six hundred years after the 
conning of Christ simple folk saw the symbol which expressed 
for them what had come about through the founding of 
Christianity. At no other time has there been such a turning- 
point in the evolution of mankind. If we look at these things 
objectively, we come to see even more clearly wherein lie the 
greatness and significance of Buddhism. 

As we have said, man was originally endowed with a primal 
wisdom, and in the course of successive incarnations this 
wisdom was gradually lost. The appearance of the great 
Buddha marks the end of an old epoch of evolution; it 
provides the strongest historical evidence that men had lost 
the old wisdom, the old knowledge, and this explains the 
turning away from life. The Christ is the starting-point of a new 
evolution, which sees the sources of life eternal in this earthly 
life. 

In our time this important fact concerning human evolution 
is still not clearly understood. That is why it can happen today 
that men of fine and noble nature, unable to gain from modern 
viewpoints what they need for their inner life, turn to 
something different and find release in Buddhism. And 
Buddhism does show in a certain sense how a man can be 
lifted up out of sense-existence and through a certain 
unfolding of his inner forces can rise above himself. But this 
can occur only because the greatest impulse and innermost 



source of Christianity is still so little understood. 

Spiritual Science should be the instrument for penetrating 
ever more deeply into the concepts and outlook of 
Christianity. And precisely the idea of evolution, to which 
Spiritual Science does full justice, will be able to lead men to 
an intimate grasp of Christianity. Spiritual Science can 
therefore cherish the hope that a rightly understood 
Christianity will stand out ever more clearly from all 
misinterpretations of it, without transplanting Buddhism into 
our time. Any attempt to do this would indeed be shortsighted, 
for anyone who understands the circumstances of spiritual life 
in Europe will know that even those movements which are 
apparently opposed to Christianity have drawn their whole 
armoury of weapons from Christianity itself. There could have 
been no Darwin or Haeckel — grotesque as this sounds — if 
a Christian education had not made it possible for them to 
think as they thought; if the forms of thought had not been 
ready for those who, after a Christian education, use them to 
attack, so to speak, their own mother. What these people say, 
and the tone of voice in which they say it, are often apparently 
directed against Christianity, but it is Christian education that 
enables them to think in this way. It would be unpromising, to 
say the least, for anyone to try to graft something Oriental into 
our culture, for it would contradict all the conditions of spiritual 
life in the West. All we need to do is to get a clear grasp of the 
fundamental teachings of the two religions. 



A more exact study of contemporary spiritual life will indeed 
bring out such a lack of clarity within it, that men of the highest 
philosophical eminence are impelled to reject life and are thus 
moved to sympathy with the thoughts of Buddhism. We have 
an example of this in Schopenhauer: the whole temper of his 
life had something Buddhistic about it. For example, he says 
that the highest type of man is he whom we may call a “saint”; 
a man who in his life has overcome everything that the outer 
world can offer. He merely exists in his body, deriving no 
ideals from the world around him; he has no aim or purpose, 
but simply waits for the time when his body will be destroyed, 
so that every trace of his connection with the sense-world will 
have vanished. By turning away from the sense-world he 
nullifies his own sense-life, so that nothing may remain of all 
that leads in life from fear to suffering, from suffering to terror, 
from passion to pain. 

This is a projection of Buddhist feeling into the West, and 
we must recognise that it comes about because the deepest 
impulse in Christianity is not clearly understood. What have 
we gained through Christianity? From the purest form of the 
Christian impulse we have gained precisely what separates 
Schopenhauer decisively from one of the most significant 
personalities of recent times. While Schopenhauer’s ideal is a 
man who has overcome everything that external life can give 
him by way of pleasure and pain, and waits only for the last 
traces holding his body together to be dissolved, Goethe sets 



before us in his Faust a striving character who passes from 
desire to satisfaction and from satisfaction, to desire, until 
finally he has purified himself and transformed his desires to 
such a degree that the holiest element that can illuminate our 
life becomes his passion. He does not stand and wait until the 
last traces of his earthly existence are extinguished, but 
speaks the great words: “Not in aeons will the trace of my 
days on earth pass away.” 

The sense and spirit of all this is presented by Goethe in his 
Faust just as in old age he described it to his secretary, 
Eckermann: “For the rest you will admit, that the closing 
passage, when the redeemed soul is borne aloft, was very 
difficult to manage. With such super-sensible, hardly 
imaginable things I could easily have lost myself in vagueness 
if I had not made use of clearly outlined figures and images 
from the Christian Church to give the requisite form and 
substance to my poetic intentions.” 

So it is that Faust climbs the ladder of existence, 
represented in Christian symbols, from mortal to immortal, 
from death to life. 

We see in Schopenhauer the unmistakeable projection of 
Buddhist elements into our western way of thinking, so that 
his ideal man waits to reach the state of perfection until the 
last traces of his earth existence have been erased, together 



with his body. And this vision, Schopenhauer believes, can 
interpret the figures created by Raphael and Correggio in their 
paintings. Goethe wished to set before us a man who strives 
towards a goal, well aware that whatever is achieved in 
earthly life must be enduring, interwoven with eternity. “Not in 
aeons will the trace of my days on earth pass away.” 

That is the true, realistic Christian impulse, which leads to 
the reawakening of our earthly deeds in a spiritualised form. 
That is the religion of resurrection. It is also a realistic 
philosophy in the true sense, for it knows how to draw down 
from spiritual heights the loftiest elements for our life in the 
world of the senses. Thus we can see in Goethe, like a 
dawning glow, the Christianity of the future, which has learnt 
to understand itself. This Christianity will recognise all the 
greatness and significance of Buddhism, but, by contrast with 
the Buddhist turning away from incarnations, it will recognise 
the value of each existence from one incarnation to the next. 
Thus Goethe, in a truly modern Christian sense, looks at a 
past which brought us to birth out of a world, and at present in 
which whatever we achieve — if only its fruits are rightly 
grasped — can never pass away. When, therefore, he links 
man to the universal in the true spiritual-scientific sense, he 
cannot but join him on the other side to the true content of 
Christianity. Thus in his Urworte-Orphisch he says: 

As on the day that lent thee earthly being, 

The Sun took salutation from the planets, 



So didst thou start thy course and so hast sped it, 

According to the law of thy first sending. 

So must thou be: thyself thou canst not flee from. 

Thus have the Sibyls, thus the prophets, spoken. 

Goethe could not write in this way, describing the 
connection of man with the whole world, without indicating 
that the human being, born out of the constellations of 
existence, is in the world as something that can never pass 
away but must celebrate its resurrection in spiritualised form. 
Hence to these lines he added two more: 

No time, no power, can bring to dissolution 
The form once cast in living evolution. 

And we can say: 

No time and no power can destroy what is achieved in time 
and ripens as fruit for eternity. 



Something about the Moon in the Light of Spiritual Science 

The lecture I am to give today puts me in a difficult position. 

I want to make some remarks which fall outside the way of 
thinking now called “scientific”. Since the views of most 
people are largely formed by the ideas generally current in 
scientific and popular-scientific circles, and since the subject- 
matter of this lecture will be far removed from any such ideas, 
the public at large may be inclined to regard my statements as 
mere fancies, derived from quite arbitrary cogitations, rather 
than for what they really are: the outcome of spiritual-scientific 
research. 

I would ask you, therefore, to take this lecture as a sort of 
episode in our winter series, intended to point in a direction to 
which I am not likely to return this year, though it may occupy 
us further next year. The reason for touching on it now, is to 
show that what we are dealing with this winter as a science of 
the soul, branches out in many ways that lead from the 
immediate realm of human soul-life to the great connections 
we find in the wide universe, the whole cosmos. 

Finally, I must ask you to remember that this lecture will 
deal only with one short chapter from a very large volume. It 
must be seen in strict relation to its title, “Something about the 
Moon in the Light of Spiritual Science”. It will not attempt to be 
in any way exhaustive. 



In all sorts of popular books you will find this or that said 
about the moon from the standpoint of science today. But all 
you can learn from these sources or from the scientific 
literature will leave you quite unsatisfied as regards the real 
questions concerning this strange companion of the earth. As 
the 19th century advanced, the statements of science with 
regard to the moon became more and more cautious, but also 
less frequent; but today they will occupy us hardly at all. The 
picture of the moon’s surface given by telescopes and 
astronomical photography, the descriptions of its surface- 
markings as crater-like formations, grooves, plains and 
valleys and suchlike, and the consequent impressions one 
can gain of the purely spatial countenance of the moon — all 
this will not concern us. The question for us today is a truly 
spiritual-scientific one — whether the moon has any special 
influence on or significance for human life on earth. 

A significance of this kind has been spoken of from various 
points of view in the course of past centuries. And since 
everything that happens on earth, year in and year out, is 
related to the changing position of the earth relative to the 
sun, and is subject to the vast influence of the sun’s light and 
heat, it was natural to wonder whether that other heavenly 
luminary, the moon, might not have some importance for life 
on earth, and especially for human life. In the comparatively 
recent past, people were inclined to speak of the moon as 
having a fairly powerful influence on earthly life. Quite apart 



from the fact that it has long been customary to attribute to the 
moon’s attraction the so-called ebb and flow of the sea, the 
moon has always been regarded as affecting weather 
conditions on earth. Moreover, as late as the first half of the 
19th century, serious scientists and doctors collated 
observations of how the moon in its various phases had a 
definite effect on certain illnesses, and even on the course of 
human life as a whole. It was then by no means a mere 
popular superstition to consider the influence of the moon in 
relation to the ups and downs of fever, of asthma, of goitre 
and the like; there were still doctors who recorded such cases 
because they felt compelled to believe that the phases of the 
moon had some influence on the course of human life and on 
health and disease in particular. 

With the rise of that scientific way of thinking which had its 
dawn and sunrise in the middle of the 19th century, the 
inclination to allow the moon any influence on human life 
diminished continuously. Only the belief that the moon causes 
the tides of the sea survived. And there was one very 
important scientist, Schleiden, who poured out the vials of his 
wrath on those who still believed in the influence of the moon, 
even if it were only on the weather or on some other terrestrial 
phenomena. Schleiden, who had done outstanding work in his 
own sphere by his discovery of the significance of the plant¬ 
cell, launched a vehement attack on another German natural 
scientist, Gustav Theodor Fechner, notable especially for 



directing attention to certain subtle or frontier aspects of 
research. Thus in his Zend Avesta Fechner tried to show that 
the life of plants is endowed with soul, while in his Introduction 
to Aesthetics and his Elements of Psychophysics he achieved 
a great deal for the more intimate aspects of natural science. 

It may be better not to discuss this celebrated controversy 
about the moon without saying a little more about Fechner 
himself. 

Fechner was an investigator who tried, with immense 
assiduity and great care and precision, to bring together the 
external facts in various fields of research; but he also used a 
method of analogies in order to show, for example, that all the 
phenomena of plant-life, and not only of human life, are 
ensouled. Starting with the phenomena of human life as it 
runs its course, he took similar facts and phenomena as they 
appear to observation in, let us say, the life of the earth, or of 
a whole solar system, or of the plant-world. When he 
compared these phenomena with those of human life, he 
found one analogy after another. Hence he concluded — to 
put it roughly — that in studying human life, with its 
ensoulment, we observe the occurrence of certain 
phenomena; and if in observing other phenomena we can 
establish certain similarities with human life, why should we 
not recognise the other phenomena as being also “ensouled”? 


Anyone who stands on the ground of Spiritual Science, and 



is used to examining everything related to the spiritual in as 
strictly scientific a sense as the natural scientist applies to his 
studies of external phenomena, will feel that a good deal of 
what Fechner works out so cleverly is merely an ingenious 
game; and however stimulating a game of this kind may be, 
the greatest care must be taken in dealing with mere 
analogies. When a stimulating thinker such as Fechner 
employs this method, his work may be very interesting. But 
there are people of whom it can justly be said that they would 
like to solve the riddles of the world with as little knowledge 
and as much comfort as possible. And if they lean on Fechner 
and make his methods their own, we must remember that an 
imitator or a copyist does not by any means call forth in us the 
same feelings of satisfaction as does the man who was first in 
his own field — a man who we recognise as gifted and 
stimulating, even though we cannot credit him with anything 
more. 

We have no need to characterise Schleiden any further 
than by saying that he discovered the significance of the 
plant-cell. Clearly such a man, who directed all his perceptive 
and cognitive faculties towards the immediately real — that is, 
towards what can be perceived with external instruments — 
will have little sympathy for analogies or with anything else 
that Fechner spoke of in his endeavours to show that plants 
are ensouled; for in Schleiden’s view they are made up of 
single cells, and this fact naturally seemed to him, as its 



discoverer, a wonderful thing. So for Schleiden it was 
something of an outrage that speculations, with this brilliant 
model available as a starting-point, should prefer to deal with 
some even subtler relationships in nature. It was particularly 
Fechner’s method of analogies that aroused Schleiden’s 
wrath, and in this connection he touched on the question of 
the moon. With reference not only to Fechner but to all those 
who clung to the centuries-old tradition of attributing to the 
moon all sorts of influences on the weather, etc., he said that 
for these people the moon was like a cat in the house, held 
responsible for everything that cannot be otherwise explained. 

Fechner naturally felt challenged as he was the main target 
of these attacks. He at once embarked on a work which — 
whether or not we agree with it — is highly stimulating. 
Although many details in it have since been corrected, 
Fechner’s pamphlet, “Schleiden and the Moon”, published in 
1856, is remarkably interesting. He had no need to go into the 
influence of the moon on the ebb and flow of the tides, for this 
was admitted even by Schleiden. It was the supposed 
connection of the moon with weather conditions that made the 
moon, for him, the cat of scientific research. Fechner 
therefore set out to investigate the very facts that his 
opponent brought against him, and from this material he drew 
some notable conclusions. Anyone who cares to check his 
procedure will find that in this investigation Fechner was an 
exceptionally cautious worker with a thoroughly scientific 



approach. His first conclusion from a mass of facts — which I 
need not repeat, for anyone can read them for himself — was 
that the quantity and frequency of rainfall were in many cases 
shown to be greater with a waxing than with a waning moon: 
greater when the moon approached the earth, smaller when it 
receded; and the proportion of rainfall during a waxing moon 
to that during the wane was 107:100. The recorded 
observations he used did not cover a few years only; some of 
them extended over many decades and concerned not a 
single locality but many parts of Europe. 

In order to exclude chance effects, Fechner now assumed 
that some other condition, excluding the moon, might have 
produced this proportion of 107:100. He then studied weather 
conditions on the odd and even dates of the moon’s phases, 
for he said that if the waning and waxing were not the cause, 
the odd and even days of the month would produce similar 
results. But that was not the case. Quite different figures 
emerged: the relationship was not constant but variable, so 
that here it could be attributed to chance. 

Fechner himself realised that he had not achieved any 
world-shattering result; he had to recognise that the moon had 
no very great influence on the weather, but the facts did point 
to some influence. And he had, as you will have seen, 
proceeded quite scientifically, taking account only of 
observations carefully recorded for definite places. He made 



similar researches in relation to fevers and other bodily 
phenomena, and here too he obtained small positive results. 

It could hardly be denied that phenomena of this kind may 
take a different course under the waxing and under the 
waning moon. Thus the old view of the moon fought its last 
fight in the middle of the 19th century through the work of this 
highly gifted man, Fechner. 

This example shows very well how wrong it is to accept the 
increasingly common assertion that science compels us to 
talk no more about the spiritual background of things, for 
science — we are assured — is on the verge of learning how 
to combine simple materials in such a way as to produce 
living substance. It is agreed that we have far to go before we 
can make protein from its constituents — carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and so on — but the whole tendency of science is to 
make us admit that one day it will be done. When it has been 
done, the only tenable outlook — so we are told by those who 
make these assertions — will be a monistic one which holds 
that a living, thinking being is made up of nothing but an 
assembly of material elements. 

Anyone who talks in this vein will have drawn on the latest 
aims and achievements of science to convince himself that 
we are not justified in postulating something spiritual behind 
what we perceive with our senses or are told by external 
science; for happily — he will feel — we are long past the 



days when it could be claimed that some kind of vague life- 
wisdom lies behind the sense-perceptible world. 

At this point we may well ask. Is it really science that 
compels us to reject spiritual research? Is that a scientific 
conclusion? I want to remain entirely on the ground of those 
who believe that in the not too distant future it will be possible 
to produce living protein out of simple substances. Is there 
anything in that which compels us to say that life is materially 
constituted and that we must not look anywhere for the spirit? 

An ordinary historical observation will show how 
unnecessary this conclusion is. There was a time when it was 
believed not only that carbon, hydrogen, etc., could be used 
to produce living protein, but that a whole man could be built 
up from the necessary ingredients in a retort. The worth of this 
belief need not concern us — you can read a poetical 
treatment of it in the second part of Faust. The point is that 
there were times when people really believed — however 
crazy it may seem to us — that Homunculus could be put 
together out of separate components. Yet in those times no- 
one doubted that behind the sense-perceptible was the spirit. 
Hence you can prove historically that no “science” can compel 
us to reject the spirit, for this depends on something quite 
different — on whether or not a capacity to discern the spirit is 
there. Neither the science of today nor the science of 
tomorrow can ever compel us to reject the spirit. We can take 



a perfectly scientific standpoint, but whether or not we reject 
the spirit does not depend on science. It depends on whether 
or not we are able to discern the spirit, and science cannot 
determine that. 

So, without agreeing from the spiritual-scientific point of 
view either with Schleiden or with Fechner, we can 
understand that Schleiden, with his eyes fixed on the sense- 
world, rejected everything that might be sought as soul or 
spirit behind the phenomena. But it was not on scientific 
grounds that he took this attitude; he was simply so inured to 
looking at visible things that he had no sympathy for anything 
else. Fechner was a quite different sort of man; his outlook 
embraced the spiritual, and though he made one error after 
another he was a man of different quality, one who sought the 
spirit. Hence his tendency was not to reject but to clarify the 
significance of the subtler influences of the heavenly bodies 
on one another. He said to himself: When I look at the moon, 
it is not for me merely the slag-heap it looks like through a 
telescope; it is ensouled, as are all other bodies. Hence the 
moon-soul must have effects on the earth-soul, and these 
come to expression below the surface of ordinary life or in 
weather phenomena. 

Now it is noteworthy, and has often been pointed out here, 
that the method of spiritual-scientific research is directed 
towards the practical, and that the best proofs of what it has to 



say can be found in everyday life. And that is just how 
Fechner set about defending his views. He suggested that the 
dispute between Schleiden and himself over the moon could 
perhaps be best settled by their wives. He said: “We both 
need rainwater for washing, and it could be collected in 
relation to weather conditions. Since Schleiden and I live 
under the same roof and can collect water at definite times, I 
suggest that my wife collects it during the waxing moon and 
Schleiden’s wife during the wane. I am sure she will agree in 
order not to put her husband’s theory to shame, the more so 
as she sets no great store by it. The result will be that my wife 
will have an extra can for every fourteen cans collected by 
Frau Schleiden, but for the sake of overcoming a 
preconceived opinion she will surely make this sacrifice.” 

Here, then, we have drawn on the history of thought to 
show how the moon and its influence on the earth were 
regarded not very long ago. Nowadays one might say that 
people are more advanced in their scientific outlook — as 
they would call it — and so have gone a step beyond 
Schleiden in the sense that they would treat as a superstitious 
dreamer anyone who clung to the belief that the moon could 
have anything to do with weather conditions and the like. 

Even among quite sensible people today you will find no other 
opinion than that the moon has influence only on the tides; all 
other opinions having been superseded. 



If we take the standpoint of Spiritual Science, we are of 
course not obliged to swear to everything that was once part 
of popular belief. That would be to confuse Spiritual Science 
with superstition. Quite often today we encounter a piece of 
superstition — which is really a misunderstood popular belief 
and are told it is part of Spiritual Science. A superstition about 
the moon can indeed be seen at every street-corner, for it is 
well known that an emblem of the moon is attached to our 
barbers’ shops — why? Because it was once generally 
believed that the sharpness of a razor was connected with a 
waxing moon. In fact there were times when no-one would 
have cared to shear a sheep during the wane, for he would 
have believed that the wool would then not grow again. This is 
a superstition very easy to disprove, for anyone who shaves 
knows that the beard grows again during the wane. In this 
realm it is just as easy to mock as it is hard, on the other side, 
to see clearly. For we are coming now to a particular question 
where at last we touch on Spiritual Science. It concerns the 
ebb and flow of the tides, universally regarded as coming 
under the influence of the moon. 

The flood-tide is thought to be obviously connected with the 
attractive force of the moon, and is looked for when the moon 
reaches its meridian. When the moon leaves the meridian, the 
flood is expected to change to ebb. But we need only remark 
that in many places ebb and flow occur twice, while the moon 
stands at the meridian only once during the same period. And 



there are other facts. You can learn from travel-books that in 
many parts of the earth the flood by no means coincides with 
the moon’s meridian; in some places it occurs up to two and a 
half hours later. Certainly, science has thought up excuses to 
account for this: we are told that the flood is retarded. But 
there are also certain springs which show an indubitable ebb 
and flow; in some cases the well ebbs when the ocean tide is 
at flood, and vice versa. We are told that these cases, too, are 
examples of retarded ebb or flow in some cases so retarded 
as to run into the other phase. Of course this kind of 
explanation can explain almost anything. 

One question has been rightly asked: whence does the 
moon get this power to attract the sea? The moon is much 
smaller than the earth and has only about a seventieth of the 
earth’s attractive power, while to set the great masses of the 
sea into motion would require millions of horse-power. Julius 
Robert Mayer made some interesting calculations on this 
question and it leads on to numerous other problems. Hence 
we can say: Here is something which is regarded as 
scientifically irrefutable, and yet, although no objections to it 
are heard, it is in fact highly vulnerable. 

One very significant fact, however, remains. Although the 
position and influence of the moon are such that it is hard to 
speak of an immediate relation of cause and effect, it holds 
true that a definite flood occurs every day — in relation to the 



moon’s meridian — about fifty minutes later than on the 
previous day. The regular sequence of ebb and flow does 
therefore correspond to the course of the moon, and that is 
the most significant fact of all. Thus we cannot speak of the 
moon at its meridian as having an actual influence on flow 
and ebb, but we can say that the course of the moon’s orbit 
does stand in a certain correspondence with the course of the 
tides. 

Now, to go a little way into the spiritual-scientific way of 
thinking, I would like to refer to a similar fact which gave 
Goethe a great deal of trouble. Most people know very little 
about the preoccupations of this great genius of modern 
times, but anyone who, like myself, has spent many years in 
the study of Goethe’s scientific writings and has seen his 
manuscripts in the Goethe-Schiller Archives at Weimar, 
makes some surprising discoveries. He will, for example, 
come upon the preliminary notes which Goethe later 
condensed into a few pages as his meteorology. He pursued 
these inquiries with enormous diligence and assiduity. Again 
and again he got his friends to collect facts and figures for him 
to tabulate. The purpose of these extensive studies was to 
show that the level of barometric pressure at various places is 
not due to chance but varies in some quite regular way. And 
Goethe did in fact assemble a great deal of evidence which 
indicated that in all sorts of places the rise and fall of the 
barometer were subject to a law which extended all round the 



globe. He hoped to disprove the assumption that air pressure 
depends entirely on external influences. He knew, of course, 
that densification and rarefaction of the air, resulting in 
pressure changes, were generally attributed to the moon, sun 
and other cosmic factors. He wanted to prove that whatever 
the positions of the constellations, whatever the effects of sun 
and moon on the atmosphere, a constant regularity in the rise 
and fall of air pressure prevails all round the globe. Hence he 
wished to show that in the earth itself lay the causes of the 
rise and fall of the barometer, for he believed that the earth is 
not the dead body it is usually taken to be, but is permeated 
by invisible elements from which all life flows, just as man 
has, in addition to his physical body, invisible elements which 
permeate him. And just as man has his in-breathing and out- 
breathing, where he draws in or releases air, so does the 
earth, as a living being, breathe in and out. And this in¬ 
breathing and out-breathing of the earth, as manifestations of 
its inner life, are registered externally in the rise and fall of the 
mercury in the barometer. Thus we have in Goethe a man 
who was convinced that the earth is a being imbued with soul 
and which behaves in ways that are comparable to the 
breathing process in human beings. Moreover, Goethe once 
said to Eckermann that he regarded the ebb and flow of the 
tides as a further expression of the inner vitality, the life- 
process, of the earth. 


Goethe was by no means the only great thinker who looked 



with a spiritual eye on such things from this point of view. 
Materialistically minded people will of course find all this 
laughable; but among men who have a feeling for life, be it on 
such a particular level or more in general, there will always be 
those with ideas similar to Goethe’s — for example, Leonardo 
da Vinci. In his outstanding book, where he sets out his 
comprehensive scientific views, the height of achievement for 
those times, we find him saying — and not meaning it merely 
as an analogy — that he really regarded the solid rocks as the 
skeleton of the earth, and that the rivers, streams and 
watercourses can truly be compared to the blood circulation in 
man. There you will find it stated also that ebb and flow are 
connected with a regular rhythm in the inner life of the earth. 
Kepler, too, spoke in a similar vein when he said that the 
earth could be regarded in certain respects as a gigantic 
whale and that ebb and flow were the in-breathing and out- 
breathing of this huge creature. 

Let us now compare the facts mentioned earlier with such 
views as Goethe’s on ebb and flow. Let us use the findings of 
Spiritual Science and our previous conclusions about the 
phases of the moon and the tides in relation, for example, to 
Goethe’s views on the earth’s inner life and breathing. For this 
we must build on the conclusions of Spiritual Science, which 
can be established only if researches are pursued by spiritual- 
scientific methods. Here we enter the highly dangerous realm 
where those who believe they have a firm foothold in modern 



science, will talk about the fantasies of Spiritual Science. Well, 
let them talk. It would be better if they were to take what is 
given as a stimulus; then they would be able to find proofs 
through a more intimate consideration of life. 

In order to approach in the right way what the spiritual 
scientist has to say, let us consider man himself in relation to 
the world around him. As far as Spiritual Science is 
concerned, man has his origins not in the sense-world, but 
also in the spiritual foundations which lie behind the external 
physical world. Thus it is only as a being of the senses that 
man is born, from out of the sense-world. In so far as he is 
permeated with soul and spirit, he is born from out of the soul 
and spirit of the cosmos. And it is only when we find the way 
from man’s soul and spirit to the soul and spirit of the cosmos 
that we are enabled to see something of the connection 
between the two. 

In previous lectures we have discussed various phenomena 
of the inner soul-life of man. We found the soul to be not 
merely the nebulous something that it is for modern 
psychology. Among its members we distinguished, first, what 
we called the Sentient Soul. In this soul the ego, though dimly 
and scarcely aware of itself, experiences the impulses of 
pleasure and pain and everything that comes to it from the 
outer world through the sentient body. The ego is present 
within the life of the Sentient Soul, but as yet knows nothing of 



itself. Then the ego develops further and the soul advances to 
the stage of the Intellectual Soul or Mind Soul. And when the 
ego has carried still further its work on the soul, the 
Intellectual Soul gives rise to the Consciousness Soul. Thus in 
the structure of the human soul we distinguish three 
members: Sentient Soul, Intellectual Soul and Consciousness 
Soul. 

The ego continues to work on these three members and 
brings man nearer and nearer to the peak of his 
developments. But these three members, since they carry out 
their work through man, have to live in his corporeal structure; 
in that way only can they accomplish their tasks. The Sentient 
Soul uses as its instrument the sentient body; the Intellectual 
Soul uses the etheric body. The Consciousness Soul is the 
first to use the physical body as bearer and instrument. Thus 
in man’s corporeal structure we have first the physical body, 
which he has in common with the minerals. Next we have in 
man a higher part which he has in common with the plant 
world and everything that lives. The functions of growth, 
nutrition and reproduction in the plant are active also in man, 
but in man they are connected with the Intellectual Soul. The 
plant’s etheric body is not permeated by the Intellectual Soul, 
as is the etheric body in man, just as the physical body is 
permeated by the Consciousness Soul. That which forms 
crystals in the mineral realm is permeated in man by the 
Consciousness Soul. In animals the astral body is the bearer 



of impulses and emotions; in man the astral body is inwardly 
deepened and is the bearer of the Sentient Soul. Thus the 
human soul, made up of Sentient Soul, Intellectual Soul and 
Consciousness Soul, dwells in his threefold corporeality, in 
the sentient body, etheric body and physical body 
respectively. 

That is man’s condition while he is awake. During sleep it is 
different. Then, leaving his physical and etheric bodies behind 
in bed, he goes out from them with his ego and astral body, 
together with those parts of his soul which permeate his 
etheric and physical bodies as Intellectual Soul and 
Consciousness Soul. Thus during sleep he lives in a spiritual 
world which he cannot perceive, simply because here on 
earth he is obliged to use his physical and etheric bodies as 
instruments for perceiving the surrounding world. When in 
sleep he lays these instruments aside, he is unable to 
perceive the spiritual world, since in ordinary life today he 
lacks the organs for it. 

Now there is something else to say about these states of 
waking and sleeping. Our waking life is directly connected 
with the course of the sun —though indeed this is no longer 
quite true of people today, especially in towns. But if we look 
at simple country life, where this relation between outer nature 
and human living still largely prevails, we find that for most of 
the time people are awake while the sun is up and asleep 



while the sun is down. This regular alternation of waking and 
sleeping corresponds to the regular action of sunlight on the 
earth and all that springs from it. And it is not merely a 
picturesque way of speaking but deeply true to say that in the 
morning the sun recalls into the physical body the astral body 
and ego, together with the Sentient Soul, the Intellectual Soul 
and the Consciousness Soul; and while he is awake man 
sees everything around him by means of the sun and its 
radiance. And when man has once more united all the 
members of his being in daylight consciousness, it is the sun 
which summons him to ordinary life. We shall now easily 
recognise, if we are not taking a superficial view of these 
things, how the sun regulates the relationship of man to itself 
and to the earth. Let us now look more closely at three 
aspects of this relationship. 

With regard to his threefold soul-nature, comprising 
Sentient Soul, Intellectual Soul and Consciousness Soul, man 
is inwardly independent; but he is not with regard to their 
bearers, the astral, etheric and physical bodies. These three 
sheaths are built up from the outer universe, and in order that 
they may serve man in his waking life, they are built up 
through the relationship between sun and earth. 

As we have seen, the Sentient Soul lives in its instrument, 
the sentient body. The sentient body owes its characteristics 
to the region which a man calls his home. Everyone has a 



home somewhere, and it matters whether he is born in 
Europe or America or Australia. For the physical and etheric 
bodies it makes no direct difference, but it does matter directly 
for the sentient body. Although man is gradually becoming 
more free from these effects on his sentient body, we still 
have to say: human beings whose roots are in their native 
soil, human beings in whom a feeling for their homeland is 
particularly strong, who have not yet overcome by strength of 
soul the power of the physical and are drawn to their place of 
birth — if such human beings have to move to another region, 
they are not only apt to become bad-tempered and morose, 
but may actually fall ill. Sometimes, then, the mere prospect of 
returning home is enough to restore them to health, for the 
source of their illness is not in the physical body or in the 
etheric body but in their sentient body, whose moods, 
emotions and desires spring directly from the environment of 
their native land. 

Through higher development, which enhances his freedom, 
man will overcome the influences which bind him to his native 
soil; but a comprehensive view shows that a man’s situation 
on earth varies in accordance with the relation of the place 
where he lives to the sun; for the angle at which the sun’s 
rays strike the earth varies from place to place. We can 
indeed trace in certain instinctive activities, which then 
become culturally assimilated, that they derive partially from 
the homeland of the people concerned. 



Let us take two examples: the use of iron and the milking of 
animals for food. We shall find that it is only in certain areas of 
Europe, Asia and Africa that these two practices developed. 

In other areas they were unknown in early times. And where 
they came into use later on, they were introduced by 
emigrants from Europe. We can trace exactly how throughout 
Siberia the milking of animals dates from remote antiquity, 
and extends only as far as the Behring Sea; there is no record 
of it among the original inhabitants of America. It is similar 
with iron. 

Thus we can see how certain instincts which exist in the 
sentient body are connected with a particular region where 
people live, and how they are therefore dependent in the first 
place on the relation of sun to earth. 

A second dependence concerns the etheric body. As the 
bearer of the Intellectual Soul, the etheric body shows itself to 
be dependent in its activity on the seasons of the year; hence 
on the relation of sun to earth expressed in the course of the 
seasons. A direct proof of this can of course come only 
through Spiritual Science, but you can convince yourselves by 
external facts that this statement is correct. For example, it is 
only in regions where a balanced alternation of seasons 
occurs that the inner activity of the soul as Intellectual Soul 
can develop; this means that only in such regions can a 
necessary bearer or instrument of the Intellectual Soul evolve 



in the etheric body of man. In the far north we find that when 
elements of culture are brought in from elsewhere, the soul 
has great difficulty in struggling with the etheric body, which is 
having to live under conditions characterised by excessively 
long winters and short summers. The Intellectual Soul will 
then find it impossible to forge out of the etheric body an 
instrument it can easily handle. 

If we go to the tropics, we find that the lack of regular 
seasons produces a kind of apathy. Just as the forces of plant 
life vary in the course of the year, so do the forces in man’s 
etheric body: they find expression in the joy of spring, the 
longing for summer, the melancholy of autumn, the desolation 
of winter. These regular changes are necessary if a proper 
instrument for the Intellectual Soul is to be created in the 
human etheric body. Thus we see again how the sun affects 
human beings through its changing relation to the earth. 

Now let us take the physical body. If the Consciousness 
Soul is to work right into the physical body, we must follow in 
ordinary life a rhythm similar to the alternation of day and 
night. Anyone who never slept would soon notice that he was 
unable to control effectively his thoughts about the world 
around him. A regular alternation of waking and sleeping 
builds up our physical body in a way that can provide an 
instrument for the Consciousness Soul. Thus we have now 
seen how man’s three bodies, astral, etheric and physical, are 



built up by the sun. 


But what external influences play into the human being 
while he is asleep, while he is living in the spiritual world and 
has left his physical and etheric bodies behind? 

While we are asleep we get something from the spiritual 
world to replace the forces that have been used up by our 
activities during the preceding day. Is it possible in this case 
also to point to an external influence as we did with regard to 
the daytime waking hours? Yes, it is, and what we find is in 
remarkable accord with the length of the phases of the moon. 

I am not maintaining that this external influence coincides 
exactly with the moon’s phases, or that the phases 
themselves produce corresponding effects, but only that the 
course of these effects is comparable with the course of the 
phases of the moon. I will give two examples to show what I 
mean. 

You will be well aware that people who are given to creative 
thoughts and the free play of imagination are not equally 
productive at all times. Poets, for example, if they are honest 
with themselves, have to admit now and then that they are out 
of tune, unable to write anything. People who observe this in 
themselves know that the productive periods, for which a 
certain imaginative frame of mind and a warmth of feeling are 
necessary, alternate in a remarkable way with periods when 



nothing can be accomplished. They know, too, that the soul 
has a fourteen day period of productivity, after which anyone 
who has to do with creative thinking goes through an empty 
period, when the soul is like a squeezed out lemon. During 
this empty period, however, he can apply himself to working 
over what he has done. If artists and authors would take note 
of this, they would soon see how true it is. 

This alternation of periods is influenced not by daytime 
conditions, but by the times when the soul and the ego are 
outside the physical and etheric bodies. And so, for a 
fourteen-day period, productive forces are, as it were, poured 
into the human being while he is independent of his physical 
and etheric bodies, and then, during the next fourteen days, 
no such forces are poured in. That is the rhythm. It applies to 
all human beings, but is more clearly evident in the sort of 
people we have just mentioned. 

Much clearer still is the evidence from genuine spiritual 
research. This is not the kind of research that can be 
undertaken whenever one chooses, but it is dependent on a 
rhythmical pattern. This point has hardly ever been mentioned 
anywhere, but it is so. During spiritual research one is not 
sleeping — the world-spirit does not bestow its gifts in sleep! 
The physical body is inactive with regard to the outer world, 
yet one is not asleep, although the physical and etheric 
bodies have been left behind; Meditation, concentration and 



so on have strengthened the researcher’s faculties to such a 
degree that consciousness is not blotted out when it goes 
forth from the physical body. Sleep does not supervene and 
the spiritual world can be perceived. For the modern spiritual 
researcher there are two periods: one of fourteen days when 
he can make observations: he feels particularly strong and 
communications from the spiritual world press in on him from 
all sides. Then comes a period during which he is particularly 
well able, thanks to the forces just received, to penetrate with 
his thinking the illuminations, the imaginations and 
inspirations that have come to him from the spiritual world, to 
work over them so that they may acquire a strictly scientific 
form. Inspiration and the technique of thinking follow a 
rhythmical course. The spiritual researcher does not need to 
bring about a co-ordination with external facts; he simply sees 
how these periods occur in alternation, as do full moon and 
new moon, with their intervening quarters. But it is only their 
rhythmical course that has a parallel in the alternation of full 
and new moon. The period of inspiration does not coincide 
with full moon or the working over period with new moon. All 
we can say is that a comparison is possible between the two 
periods and full and new moon. Why should this be so? 

When we study our earth, we find that it has evolved out of 
an earlier state. Just as each one of us has come in soul and 
spirit from a former incarnation, so has the earth emerged 
from a former planetary incarnation. But our earth retains 



relics of events which occurred under earlier conditions during 
its previous incarnation. And these relics are to be found in 
the course of the moon round the earth, as we see it today. 
From a spiritual-scientific point of view the moon is reckoned 
as part of the earth. For what is it that keeps the moon circling 
round the earth? It is the earth itself, and here spiritual 
science and external science are in complete agreement. 
External science, too, regards the moon as having been split 
off from the earth, and having gained the force which keeps it 
in orbit through having once formed part of the earth. Thus the 
orbiting moon represents simply an earlier condition of the 
earth. The earth itself has retained in its satellite these earlier 
conditions because it needs to have them shining into the 
present. Can we find any reason for this need? 

Let us take man himself and observe how he lives as a soul 
in his body and how he is exposed to the course of the sun. 
We then must say: For normal consciousness today, 
everything associated with the sun is restricted to the life 
between birth and death. This is something you can test — 
ask yourselves whether what normal consciousness 
experiences during waking hours, in its threefold dependence 
on native place, the changing seasons and the alternation of 
day and night, is not restricted to the life between birth and 
death. Man would have nothing else in his consciousness, 
nothing more would illuminate it, if there were only this action 
of the sun on the earth and only this relation between earth 



and sun. That which plays over from one incarnation to the 
next and appears again in a new life, must be sought in the 
soul-spiritual element which permeates man’s outer body and 
during sleep passes as astral body and ego out of the 
physical and etheric bodies. At death also it leaves the body, 
and reappears in a new form at the next incarnation. Here 
there is a rhythm which directs our attention to a similar 
rhythm associated with the moon. 

If now we consider human evolution, we see that the work 
of the ego on the Sentient Soul, Intellectual Soul and 
Consciousness Soul has developed only on earth under the 
conditions that prevail between earth and sun. But the earth’s 
relation to the moon reflects a former condition in its own 
evolution. Man’s present phase of evolution, through Sentient 
Soul, Intellectual Soul and Consciousness Soul, points to a 
period during which the bearers of the above soul-members, 
the astral, etheric and physical bodies, were being prepared. 
Then, just as the action of the sun is now still necessary for 
the proper development of these three bearers, the moon 
forces were at work in preparing them. Today the moon forces 
were once in harmony with man and prepared him to be what 
he is today; likewise the earth during its moon condition 
prepared our present earth. Thus we can say that the lower 
nature of man, on which are built the Sentient Soul, 

Intellectual Soul and Consciousness Soul, points back to 
earlier conditions which the earth has preserved in the orbit of 



the moon as we see it today. 


We can see, too, how man’s inner being, as he passes from 
one incarnation to the next, must have a rhythm 
corresponding to the moon’s. During earlier stages of the 
earth’s evolution, it was not the transitory physical that was 
associated with the moon, but the inner activity which was 
working on this physical, just as the external physical is today 
being worked on by the sun. The earth has preserved in the 
moon something of its earlier conditions, and so has man in 
his inner, eternal being. In this inner being he is now evolving 
those higher qualities which were formerly an external 
influence and which are now to be developed by his own inner 
capacities. 

An essential point we must emphasise is that man grows 
out of these external influences. He becomes more 
independent all the time — e.g. he can sleep by day and stay 
awake at night. But he still has to order his waking and 
sleeping in accordance with the rhythm of the sun; he has to 
maintain the rhythm within himself. In earlier times, inner day 
and night corresponded closely to the sun’s day and night; 
man was then more closely bound to his native soil. He 
becomes free and independent precisely by inwardly 
liberating the rhythm under which he lives; by retaining it as a 
rhythm, but no longer dependent on the outer world. It is as if 
we had a clock marked for 24 hours but set in such a way that 



it does not correspond with external time; e.g., when the clock 
says it is 12 o’clock, it is not 12 o’clock by the sun. Thus 
although the clock follows a 24-hour rhythm, the time it shows 
is its own, not that of the sun. 

Thus man frees himself inwardly by making the external 
rhythm into an inner one. He has long since freed himself 
from the rhythm which connected his inner being with the 
moon. Hence we have emphasised that man lives through the 
phases of the moon inwardly, but these experiences are not 
caused by the moon in the sky. The course of the moon 
shows a similar rhythm because man has retained the rhythm 
inwardly, though outwardly he has made himself free and 
independent of it. 

We are led in this way to regard the earth as a living being, 
but since it shows us only its physical body, with no evident 
signs of life or feeling or knowledge, its condition is nearer to 
that of the moon. Now we can understand why it is wrong, 
even taking only the external facts, to speak of a direct 
influence of the moon on the tides, and why we can say only 
that the ebb and flow of the tides corresponds to the phases 
of the moon. The tides, as well as the course of the moon are 
caused by deeper spiritual forces in the living earth. 

Thus we see how Spiritual Science helps us to clarify 
external facts in a wonderful way. The tides correspond to an 



inner process in the living earth, which produces them and 
also the orbit of the moon. If you take the findings of Spiritual 
Science and then go through all the books where the phases 
of moon and earth and tides are recorded, you will understand 
the true relations between moon and earth and moon and 
man. 

You can easily see that if a man loses his independence 
and sinks from a fully conscious into a less conscious or 
unconscious condition, he will regress to earlier stages of 
evolution. Man advanced from unconsciousness to his 
present state of consciousness, from his earlier dependence 
on the moon and its influence to his present independence 
from the moon and his dependence on the sun. 

Because man was once directly dependent on the moon, it 
follows that if his consciousness is damped down, its 
functioning will be ordered by the course of the moon. This is 
an atavistic effect which brings out man’s old connection with 
the moon’s phases. A characteristic of mediums is that their 
consciousness is so far lowered that they revert to an earlier 
stage of evolution, and the old influence of the moon makes 
itself felt in them. It is similar in certain cases of illness where 
the consciousness is lowered. If you bear in mind the 
principles of Spiritual Science, you will be well able to 
understand these phenomena. The evidence for what 
Spiritual Science has to say can be found in all aspects of life. 



One thing more. When someone is to be born again on 
earth after his sojourn in the spiritual world between death 
and a new birth, then, during the embryonic period, he passes 
through conditions which recall an earlier state of the earth. 
The embryonic period is still reckoned by science as covering 
ten lunar months; thus we have here a rhythm which runs its 
course through ten successive moon periods. We find also 
that each week in the ten-month period — that is, each phase 
of the moon — corresponds to a particular condition in the 
development of the embryo. Here, too, man has retained in 
himself the moon rhythm, as we may call it. 

We could indeed mention a whole series of other 
phenomena connected with man’s embryonic existence, 
before he emerges from the depths of nature into the light of 
day; they are of course not caused by the moon and do not 
coincide with the moon’s phases but reflect the same rhythm, 
because they go back to primary causes which were present 
while the earth was passing through earlier conditions of 
existence. 

Now I have thrown light on a subject which cannot be 
further illuminated in public. Thoughtful people will see that 
here a perspective is opened up into realms of life where 
Spiritual Science can indeed point the way to a great 
clarification of much in man that is hidden from external 
sunlight, that lies behind it. They are realms which have to be 



explored by a light different from the light of knowledge we 
have acquired through the light of the sun; namely by faculties 
which are not dependent on the service rendered by the 
sentient, etheric and physical bodies under the influence of 
the sun. A clairvoyant faculty makes itself independent of 
these three bodies; it can sink itself in inwardness and see 
into the spiritual world, and thus can open up a capacity for 
knowledge of what lies behind external sunlight and yet is full 
of light and clarity. But I must again emphasise that on the 
question of the moon an even more intimate light is needed if 
we are to get to the heart of it. 

In conclusion, I am reminded of some verses by the 
German lyrical poet Wilhelm Muller: we are here concerned 
only with the last stanza. The moon is addressed and all sorts 
of intimate words pass between man and moon; and then, 
because the soul has spoken to the moon in a wonderful way: 
This little song, an evening round, 

A wanderer sings in full moonshine; 

Those who read it by candlelight 
Will always fail to get it right, 

Childishly simple though it is. 

That is rather how we should take what Spiritual Science 
has to say, as shown in our treatment of the moon and its 
significance for human life. The song of Spiritual Science 
about the moon can indeed be sung only if we have some 



understanding of the more intimate ideas of Spiritual Science. 
People who try to read the song by candlelight, by which I 
mean the telescope, and employ photographs of the moon, 
for so-called research — these people will hardly understand 
our song. But those who are ready to go even a little way into 
what life can tell us in all its aspects will say to themselves: It 
is really not so difficult! Anyone who seeks to understand the 
song that Spiritual Science sings about the moon — not by 
the candlelight of the telescope, but by the living light of the 
spirit, which shines even when all sense-impressions are 
absent — he will find that this song about the moon, and 
therefore about an important aspect of life, is truly quite easy, 
even if not childishly easy! 



